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CHAPTER XIII. 
UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH. 


“ ROGER,” said his aunt abruptly, as they sat at breakfast one 
morning, “do you know that I am certain, that you will make an 
excellent husband ?” 

“Why?” he inquired with twinkling eyes. “ Because I am 
carving this ham so beautifully ? ” 

“No; for various reasons. Because you seem so contented 
here with just two women, neither of us young or attractive ; you 
never keep late hours—at least, ahem! hardly ever; you never 
seem idle or bored, you get our cabs and wraps when we - 
go out, always remind .us of our umbrellas, don’t throw the 
chair-backs about, or muddle up the newspapers—the one thing 
that ruffles my placid temper; you are very good-natured in 
going messages—especially next door: a 

“In fact, I am quite a tame cat,” he exclaimed, “and, apropos 
of cats,” nodding at the great white Persian, who was devouring 
a plateful of fish, “was it not William the Conqueror who died 
of a surfeit of lampreys? I think his namesake will very likely 
go out in the same way.” 

“No; it was Henry the First, Roger; I am ashamed of your 
ignorance,” said Annie with unwonted sprightliness. 

“Yes, yes, I recollect ; the man who never smiled again.” 
“ And talking of cats reminds me of dogs,” continued Annie. 
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‘* Really,” said her cousin with a laugh, “it never has that 
effect upon me.” 

“T had a note from Rose Yaldwin ; it came as I was getting 
the breakfast. She wants us to take her dog Jacky.” 

“Why, I thought she was so fond of him?” 

“Yes, but the general is not partial to him. I believe he has — 
been getting into terrible mischief. She wants to give Jacky 
away at once, in fact to-day ; she even asked me if one of our 
servants would take him. Imagine servants keeping dogs !—that 
would be a nice state of affairs.” , 

“ Then, I suppose you will accept him yourself?” 

“Oh, dear, no; my mother does not like dogs. Do you, 
mother?” appealing to Mrs. Baggot, who was buried in a news- 
paper. 

| “It is not so much your mother,” rejoined that lady, “as 
if William the Conqueror ; he does not care for them.” 
| “No, he only cares for nice plump little canaries,” said Roger, 
referring to a recent tragedy. 

“ He is a spoilt creature,” continued Mrs. Baggot in an apolo- 
getic tone. “In winter he has a fire in his bed-room ; he sleeps 
in the large dressing-room ; and when he has a cold, Wickes, my 
maid—you know her ?” 

“ A thin, elderly woman, in black.” 

“ Like a pew-opener, yes; has to nurse him and open tins of 
sardines for him, and put a hot jar in his basket ; and he ate all 
the young pigeons at No. 9, and he gives no end of trouble—but 
then, you see, he is Clara’s cat.” 

Roger did not see how that affected the question, unless Clara 
was supreme, and ruled her mother ; and an old couplet came 
into his head : 

“Who rules the country ?—the king. 


Who rules the king ?—the duke. 
Who rules the duke ?—the devil.” 


a ti og 


Was it possible to make a parody in his own family and say: 


“Who rules the house ?—my aunt. 
Who rules my aunt ?—the widow. 
Who rules the widow ?—the cat.” 


So he made no further remark, but walking to the window, 
began to whistle a tune. 
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“ By-and-by, Roger,” said Annie, “I want you to run in next 
door with a bundle of wool for the old lady ; it is:‘too heavy for 
the lazy tongs, and she wants it at once. She and I do a good 
deal of work for the Zenana boxes.” re 

“Do you mean making those dolls’ clothes” pointing scorn- 
fully to an infant’s sock. 

“ Nonsense, Roger! Have you never seen a baby’s boot ?” 

“No, I did not know that they wore them ;- what’s the good of 
a boot to a thing that can’t walk ?” 

“You are just in one of your tiresome moods this morning,” 
rejoined his cousin. “Do go out into the garden and smoke, 
and let me know when you are ready to take in my message to 
No. 13.” 

“This moment, if you like.” 

“No, certainly not; Mrs. Yaldwin is never down before 
twelve, though I believe the general is up and about at seven, 
watching for the postman and worrying the servants.” 

Twelve o'clock found Captain Hope next door (éte-d-téte 
with Mrs. Yaldwin. He had not merely brought the wool, but 
he was obliged to hold it whilst the old lady slowly wound it off 
his hands, chattering slowly all the time. Like the minar, she was 
liable to her bad days, and this happened to be one of them. 

“T’'ll do all the talking,” she generously remarked to her 
prisoner ; “ you need only nod or shake your head, and you do 
shout so through the ear-trumpet ! I’m glad to see you ; I like to 
have young men coming in and out. When is Clara expected 
home?” 

Roger shook his head. 

“Oh! well, once ske comes we will see no more of you.” 

At this he nodded like a mandarin. 

“Qh, yes! she always ‘ puckarows’ the men, and they like her. 
The general thinks no end of her, because she makes up to him. 
I’m very deaf, but I can see, and see through the widow Skyler. 
She'll be glad to get another husband, and I pity whoever he 
may be. Mind you don’t marry her, my dear young man.” 

Roger shook his head. 

“Ah!” she continued, leisurely winding the while, “I know 
her ; I was at the same hill station in the year—let me see—well, 
anyway, long ago. She flirted and went on in a fine way, her 


poor husband down on the.plains sending her up nearly all his 
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pay, and she running him into debt and disgrace. - And where 
did she get those diamond earrings ? tell me that.” 

Roger shook his head in hopeless ignorance. He wished h 
could escape, or even get hold of the ear-trumpet and hint to the 
old lady that the gentle widow was his cousin; but he was 
literally handcuffed and powerless to stir. ; 

“Clara is a bad, bold, scheming woman,” resumed Mrs. 
Yaldwin viciously. ‘ Though with her airs, and her graces, and 
her grand unpaid-for dresses, she will soon‘get over you, and you 
will think me a nasty, spiteful old witch ; but remember, I warn 
you mot to marryher. Whoever is her second husband will be a 
wretched man.” 

At this moment the general joined them, looking unusually 
grim. 

“Hullo, Hope! I heard you were here. You and my wife 
seem quite friendly and confidential, eh ? Look here, Sara,” he 
shrieked ; “ you must release your prisoner now, for I want him.” 

And Captain Hope was not sorry to find himself shortly 
afterwards at large and in his study. 

“ You are not the only prisoner,” remarked the general gruffly. 
“T suppose you have heard of that d——d dog ?” 

“What about him ?” inquired Roger. 

“Why, you know I never allow him in here; he is Rose’s 
mongrel, and somehow he got into this room early this morning 
and found a whole sheet of stamps on the floor, and tore them 
up, and ate them—and ave them, sir!” he repeated, his choler 
rising at the recollection. “ Half a dozen Russians, a Swede, 
three or four American locals, and about seven Italians. What 
do you think of that, eh?” 

“T think,” struggling hard to keep his countenance, “that it 
was an enormous breakfast for one dog.” 

“Oh, you laugh! But I’ll breakfast him! I can’t afford to 
keep such an expensive animal; a brute that swallows fifty 
shillings worth of stamps at a meal. He is chained in the cellar 
now, and as soon as ever Thompson, the gardener, comes from 
his dinner, he shall string him up—he shall be hanged.” 

“Hanged!” repeated Roger. “Could you not give him away 
to some one? he is a nice, smart little dog.” 

. “No! he shall hang by the neck until he is as dead as a door. 
nail,” rejoined the general ferociously. ‘“ Now don’t try to beg 
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him off!” knitting his brow fiercely as he spoke. “My mind is 
thoroughly made up, and I never change it.” 

Roger saw that it was useless to argue at the present moment, 
and started a less unpleasant topic, and was soon embarked on 
an animated discussion respecting an Indian campaign ; while the 
general was rummaging for a map wherewith to confound his 
adversary, his visitor looked round the now familiar room, and 
smiled to think what rapid strides he had made in his acquaint- 
ance with the Yaldwins in so short a time. Was it little more 
than a fortnight since he had taken forcible possession of the 
general’s hat in church, and felt a passion of indignation respect- 
ing the shabby seams in Miss Yaldwin’s jacket ; yea, and her 
mended gloves: how, as a friend of the family, he walked 
home with them from church, actually carrying the air-cushion, 
and was constantly invited into the general's own sanctum, and 
suffered to gloat over his last new stamp! To the great collec- 
tion he had already contributed nearly twelve pounds worth of 
specimens, and entirely qualified himself for admission into 
Earlswood, in the opinion of his friend Major Cuthbert. A heated 
argument, in which he came off victorious, put the general into 
a most genial frame of mind. He had forgotten stamps, dog, 
execution and everything, when old Leach knocked at the door, 
and said in a deep, sepulchral voice ; 

“If you please, sir, Thomspon is here now.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated his master; and there was a pause, and he 
looked doubtfully at Roger. 

“TI say, general, give the poor beggar a reprieve ; let him off. 
this time. I'll be awfully obliged to you if you will give him to 
me,” pleaded his visitor. 

“I certainly ought to make you some return for all those 
stamps, Hope, and it’s not much of a gift to burden you with a 
dog I was going to hang, eh?” 

“TI shall be delighted to have him; he is rather a valuable 
little beast.” 

* “Well, I suppose you may take him! Leach, you may release 
the prisoner from cells ; there will be no execution.” 

Thereupon Leach saluted with becoming gravity. 

“Get the brute’s collar and chain and bring him up,” continued 
the general. “Now look sharp. Rose,” turning to his visitor, 
“will be glad that her cur has got a home, and it’s more than he 
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deserves. She has been in a fine way all the morning, crying her 
eyes out, I believe.” 

“ Well, sir, you can’t wonder, when her dog lay under sentence 
of death.” 

“ And you have begged him off, and adopted him in pe to 
spare her feelings ?” surveying Roger as if he were a prisoner in 
the orderly room. 

“Yes,” rejoined the other boldly, “and also because I rather 
wanted a dog.” 

“ Humph! If all tales be true, I should have thought you’d be 
the last man to say that /” remarked the general. 

Here a dismal clanking of chains was heard in the hall, and 
Roger opened the door, and went out to survey his new possession. 
There sure enough was Jacky, looking piteously humble, and 
scarcely even venturing to wag his tail, and there was Miss 
Yaldwin, hurriedly descending the stairs ; she was pale, and her 
eye-lids were unquestionably pink, as she tremulously accosted 
him. 

“ Good morning ! !” he said in a cheery voice, taking the chain 
from old Leach ; “I am Jacky’s master now.—There has been a 
reprieve, you see.” 

“Oh, Captain Hope!” and her face coloured vividly and broke 
into a smile, a smile of intense surprise, relief and gratitude ; the 
sweetest smile that Roger had ever had bestowed upon him. 
“Thank you so very much. Jacky and I are most grateful to 
you ; I hope he will be a good dog,” and she stooped and patted 

‘his rough grey head. 

“ At any rate he will be out of the way of temptation ; he won’t 
get a chance of breakfasting on stamps with me.” 

“ How did you beg him off?” she asked in a lower voice. 

Her grandfather, who had momentarily disappeared into his 
study, caught the half-whispered question, and answered in his 
most military manner : 

“He was spared on the distinct understanding that he was 
taken off the premises on the spot. Eh, Hope?” For this 
dalliance over the dog did not please him. 

As General Yaldwin stood at his study window, twisting his 
moustache and watching the culprit being led away, he muttered 
to himself aloud : 

“Now I wonder if that young fellow has any idea of Rose ?”.. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


A HINT TO MRS. SKYLER. 


AS the general gravely surveyed the parting guest from his own 
special lair (the study) Miss Baggot, who was also looking out, 
descried Roger leading his recent and evidently reluctant present 
up to the house. 

“Mother! What do you think?” she cried. “I do believe . 
Roger is bringing Jacky in here. Now don’t take him,” she 
continued authoritatively ; “on mo account allow yourself to be 
talked over.” 

But Roger, who entered as she concluded her commands, lost no 
time in explaining that he had merely rescued the condemned 
animal from the rope, that he was his own private property, and 
that after lunch he would remove him and board him at the 
‘Harp ;” but to this arrangement his hospitable aunt objected. As 
a visitor, Jacky was welcome to remain, and although William 
the Conqueror made demonstrations of a warlike and truculent 
character, the little grey terfier soon found himself completely at 
home. He and his master joined the general and Miss Yaldwin 
in their daily walks, and Annie also formed one of the party. 
She and the elder man paired off together, leaving Rose, Roger 
and Jacky—a happy trio—to bring up the rear. If Roger were 
to propose to Rose he would please his cousin vastly ; in her 
queer, cold, phlegmatic way, she was fond of the girl; she liked 
Roger too, and she would feel thoroughly contented and not a 
little triumphant if the engagement were to take place before 
Clara descended upon the scene. Clara would be furious, she 
was convinced, and if she returned before matters came to a 
crisis, alas, alas, for poor Rose’s chance of ever becoming her 
cousin by marriage. Clara would enjoy enacting the unpopular 
post of third person in their walks and talks, and undoubtedly 
end in ousting Rose. It would not be the first time that she had 
meanly insinuated herself into another woman’s place—was Roger 
not aware of all the precious time he was letting slip ?—and that if 
hell is paved with good intentions, it is undoubtedly roofed with 
lost opportunities. One day there was a small expedition in a 
wagonette to Shilforde Park, the local great place. The general 
and Mrs. Baggot countenanced the excursion; Annie, Rose, 
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Roger, and a hard-worked curate made up the party. There 
were leisurely meanderings through luxuriant gardens and 
grounds, and autumnal woods, tea at a keeper’s cottage, and 
finally a walk to the lake to feed the swans. As Roger and Rose 
dispensed crumbs in company, the young lady said somewhat 
abruptly : 

“You have been in Burmah, have you not?” 

“Yes, up in the Chin Hills, if you can call that Burmah.” 

“ Andis your regiment there now ?” 

“My regiment has never been there ; it is the Bengal, but it is 
under orders for Upper Burmah, these next reliefs.” 

“Upper Burmah,” she repeated. “That is where Hubert is. 
You are sure to meet him,” she continued, with the simple faith 
of one who has never realized the extent of the great British 
Empire, and to whom the province of Burmah, as represented 
on a map by twoinches of pink paper, is a very small affair, in- 
stead of a country that covers 120,000 square miles. “And when 
you come across him, oh! w2// you be kind to him?” she pleaded 
earnestly. 

“Ts he like you?” was the inconsequential reply. 

“ No—o, his hair is the same colour, but he is a Yaldwin, so 
grandpapa always declared, and I am a Standish, a term of dis- 
grace. I have told Hubert about you and your kindness to me, 
and I seem rather grasping to ask you to extend it to him; but 
you can advise him ; I am sure he would listen to you. But he 
is very impetuous and high-spirited, and I am only a girl. I 
have no experience, and he does not mind me ; but I am afraid 
he has got into a bad set.” 

And as she looked at her companion two big tears stood in 
her eyes, and the corners of her mouth trembled. 

“Ah! Iam sorry to hear that.” 

“He does not go by his own name even,” she continued 
timidly. “ Last year it was Boyd, now it is Allen.” 

“Then how am I to know him if I come across him?” 

“Oh, he will know you, and at any rate you can always recog- 
nize him by a queer three-cornered scar on his forehead, just 
below his hair on the left side.” : 

“ And how was he getting on when you heard last?” 

“ Only middling, I am afraid ; and he said he loathed Burmah, 
and if he could get away and make a fresh start in Calcutta 
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he would be all right. He wanted a little money—fifteen 
pounds,” 

She paused. 

“Which you sent,” continued her listener, as if simply stating 
a fact. ° 

“Yes,” she admitted reluctantly ; “I gathered and scraped it 
together, but he lent it all to a friend—he was always so gener- 
ous—and it was never repaid.” 

“ And what does he want now?” 

“ Well—he wants thirty pounds; you see I am telling you 
all our secrets—but I really cannot send it,—at least not for a 
long time.” 

“ Young rascal!” said Hope to himself, viciously aiming a bit 
of crust at a swan’s bill. “Is he not in a situation of a sort?” 
he added aloud. 

“ He has been in several, but unfortunately they did not suit. 
There was too much work in one, he had an odious employer in 
another ; and then his health is bad. He was guard on the line 
between Rangoon and Thyatmyo, but was. obliged to resign. 
If you ever meet him I know you will be good to him and per- 
haps put him in the way of some better appointment; but 
promise me, Captain Hope,” she added imploringly, “that you 
won’t lend him money.” 

“T’ll promise anything that you wish ; but don’t you think that it 
would not be a bad idea if you were to go out and look him up 
yourself? that is to say ” in answer to ‘her face of complete 
bewilderment. 

“ Ahem! Mrs. Baggot has requested me to tell you that the 
wagonette is waiting,” said a clear, well-trained voice close behind 
them. Yes, there was the curate, Mrs. Baggot’s emissary ; there 
under the beech trees was the wagonette, in which half the party 
was already seated. The question of Miss Yaldwin’s visit to 
Burmah must be discussed at some future occasion. 

“Could she have understood him?” Roger asked himself 
anxiously as they tramped across the crisp short grass in silence 

Morpingham society, never blind to such matters, began to 
notice “the marked attention” that Captain Hope was paying 
to Miss Yaldwin, and asked one another, “ Did he know? or 
was he merely flirting with the girl?” And one morning Mrs. 
Skyler came upon this passage in a voluminous letter from a 
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lady correspondent : “ Your cousin, Captain Hope, has been here 
for nearly four weeks; he is a nice gentlemanly young man; 
people are saying that he is very much struck with Rose Yaldwin. 
I wonder if old Gunpowder will come down handsomely?” The 
day following the receipt of this epistle, found Mrs. Skyler in the 
bosom of her family. 


CHAPTER XV. 


ANNIE MAKES HERSELF DISAGREEABLE. 


SHORTLY before dinner one evening, a day or two after the pic- 
nic, Mrs. Skyler drove up in a fly loaded with luggage, and 
made- her presence felt as soon as she set foot in the hall. 
There was a calling for maids, ringing of bells, and a carrying of 
trunks and tea, and curling-tongs and hot water. 

Whilst Roger and his aunt and cousin awaited the sound of 
the dinner bell in the drawing-room, Mrs. Baggot said : 

“You may always know when Clara is at home, she is so rest- 
less and has every one on the run. NowI contrive to get things 
done quietly ; however, she certainly keeps us all alive.” 

At this instant the door swung open and Clara sailed slowly 
into the room. Roger but vaguely remembered her, and to all 
outward appearance he now beheld a complete stranger. 

A slender woman, with great blue eyes and quantities of light 
brown hair, rather a pale face, rather a short nose, and a wide 
mouth, garnished with white teeth that displayed a perpetual 
smile. She was gracefully dressed in a sort of nondescript cling- 
ing tea-gown, composed of soft cream silk and laces, and brought 
with her as she advanced into the apartment, a delicate odour of 
violets. 

Mrs. Skyler was one of the leading ladies in Morpingham 
society, and had such fascination and charm of manner that 
people did many things for her—that subsequently surprised 
themselves! She seemed always to attain everything she desired, 
—save a second husband, said those ill-natured folk who had 
not fallen under her spells. According to her own account, she 
was in pressing demand at various great country houses, and she 
sang, acted and recited to her entire satisfaction. Moreover, she 
had the reputation of being able to twist any one—no matter 
how steeled or prejudiced against her—round her pretty fingers, 
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she had such sweet, supplicating. manners, and such irresistibly 
coaxing little ways. Women querulously declared, that she got 
all your secrets out of you in a twinkling, and despite her frank 
and gracious air, never revealed a glimpse of her own. Some 
said that she was false and selfish to the core of her heart, that 
she had-wrung every rupee from a devoted husband, and lavished 
the money entirely on herself in the hills, whilst he slaved for 
her behoof,—and finally died on the plains. She was vastly im- 
proved in appearance from the lanky girl who had been led to 
the altar fifteen years previously ; indeed she was now considered 
a pretty woman, possessed of many attractions and money of 
her own ; but on the other hand her enemies (and they were not 
a few) maintained that she was in debt, that her fascinations 
were those of a boa constrictor, who licked its victim previous to 
devouring it, and as for her looks! her mouth was crooked, hence 
her everlasting smile, and that she had a decided cast in one eye, 
which on occasions when she was angry, or telling some most 
daring lie, developed into a truly fearful squint. 

_ This was the woman who came gliding over to Roger with out- 
stretched hands, and said in-a sweet caressing voice: 

“Oh, my dear cousin! How pleased I am to see you.” To 
herself she merely remarked, “What a handsome, soldierly- 
looking young man! What an idiot I have been!” 

“You should have come home before, Clara,” said her mother. 

“ My own darling mother, you know how touchy the Howards 
are. As it is, they are affronted at my short visit ; but I was re- 
solved to renew my acquaintance with Roger at amy cost.” 

“Well, Roger declares that he is going the day after to- 
morrow. I have had the greatest difficulty in getting him to give 
me an extra fortnight,” said Mrs. Baggot. 

“Oh!” turning a pair of limpid eyes on her cousin. “ You 
have had your fortnight, mother; now I shall have my turn. 
Roger will stay here until we make one another’s acquaintance, 
won’t you, Roger?” and she gave him one of her most killing 
glances. 

Annie beheld afar off her sister’s blandishments, and noticed 
Roger’s (alas! he was but human, after all) appreciative smile. 
This was the way Clara always went on. How she could do it, 
she could not understand. No; poor, plain, downright Annie— 
these charms and ways are reine not acquired ; and Captain 
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Hope was already agreeably impressed by his new cousin’s winning 
ways and feminine graces, 

“ Now, Roger,” said his fascinating kinswoman, “give me your 
arm and take me into dinner, as I am the greatest stranger ; and 
tell me what you have been doing with yourself?” 

Mrs. Skyler chatted away, and seemed quite a brilliant conver- 
sationalist, telling many amusing anecdotes,and leading up to some 
special dons mots that her mother and sister had heard fifty times 
before. She retailed a few malicious stories about her acquaint- 
ances, not even sparing her late hosts, and was altogether most 
entertaining (to Roger). She gleaned but little of his move- 
ments ; he had dined out at the Gascoignes’, the Halls’ and the 
Westertons’, and been to several tennis parties and dances. 

“ And pray what do you think of all our young ladies ?” she 
asked. “Which of our beauties do you admire? Come now, 
confess.” 

“I admire them all,” was his cautious reply. 

“Yes, there is safety in a multitude, is there not ?” 

“T’ll tell you some one he admires immensely,” broke in Mrs. 
Baggot, most injudiciously, “and that is Rose Yaldwin.” 

“Rose Yaldwin!” echoed Clara, with a sharp note in her 
voice ; and a shadow of aversion contracted the pupils of her 
limpid blue eyes. “That poor, stupid, sickly-looking girl next 
door! Oh, no! my own dearest mother ; I havea better opinion 
of his taste than hat /” and she gave him another of her most 
enchanting smiles. 

“T certainly do admire her,” said Roger stoutly. “She is one 
of the prettiest girls I have ever seen.” 

“ But she has no conversation or style ; she dresses atrociously ; 
she has a consumptive complexion ; and skulks into the room 
like a kitchen-maid,” pursued Mrs. Skyler, rather foolishly. 
“ And pray, tell me, what do you think of grandpapa?” and she 
giggled affectedly. 

“Oh, he and I are the best of friends—sworn allies.” 

“Yes,” added Mrs. Baggot, “and he has actually infected 
Roger with the stamp mania. I believe he will soon be an 
expert, and know as much about forgeries and reprints as his 
instructor.” 

“ And you are great friends with the general!” repeated Clara 
incredulously. “Why, I did not think he had a friend in 
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the place, save myself. Annie cannot endure him—but he loves 
me.” 

“Yes,” cried Annie, firing up suddenly, “ you humour him 
with little sops at other people’s expense. You take him in 
mother’s latest papers and my guava jelly and fresh eggs. He 
likes you, we can bear witness; but why you like him I never 
could make out. Of what use can he ever be to you?” 

“Oh,” with an indulgent laugh, “some day I may find a use 
for the poor old thing. Old gentlemen always adore me: I am 
all things to all men—from eighteen to eighty.” 

“ But not to all women,” rejoined her sister significantly. 

“No, indeed ; they bore me too dreadfully. But, my dearest 
Annie, what has ruffled the habitual serenity of your temper this 
evening? Toothache—a tight shoe—or is it a bill?” 

Annie was no match for Clara, and was aware of the fact. 
She coloured all over her face in ugly patches, and held her 
peace. She had been breaking a lance for Rose, and that was 
all. It maddened her to see, distinctly with her mind’s eye, her 
sly sister’s designs—designs against which poor Rose was 
defenceless. She saw them <as plainly as if she had looked into 
the little widow’s mind. Clara had age, will, experience and wit 
at her command. She had no scruples. She would break 
Rose’s heart, and marry Roger. With respect to this last item 
Annie’s mental view was perfectly correct; Mrs. Skyler had 
already made up her mind to marry her cousin. 

Annie had observed her sister’s eyes slyly going round the 
room, to note if any change had been made, any new articles 
purchased in her absence. Suddenly her glance fell on Jacky, 
seated on the hearth-rug with the air of a dog who was confidently 
expecting his dinner—and that a good one. 

“There is a dog here!” she exclaimed quite tragically. 
“ Some of the servants have let him in. Oh, do hunt him out!” 

“It is my dog,” said Roger ; “my dogJacky. He is only here 
on sufferance and his very best behaviour. My aunt has kindly 
given him house room.” 

As he was explaining the matter, Mrs. Skyler’s eye was fixed 
on the intruder with a decided squint, and there was an expression 
on her face that boded no good to the interloper. She had 
recognized him at once as Rose Yaldwin’s property, but made no 
further remark. It was wiser to affect entire ignorance; but 
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when a girl gives a man a pet dog, it means a good deal. Mrs. 
Skyler was not prepared for finding that things had gone so 
far. 

After dinner, the piano remained closed; for Clara had 
appropriated her cousin, and reclined opposite to him in a low, 
deep chair, with her slender, well-shod feet crossed on a footstool, 
fanning herself slowly with an enormous feather fan. One of 
her special gifts was that she always seemed to know by intuition 
what topic best pleased her companion of the hour. Little filmy 
feelers soon told her all she wanted. Roger liked India and 
sport. This was sufficient. In an instant she had simulated a 
sentimental affection for the land she had so cheerfully quitted 
eight years previously. In a short time her cousin was made 
aware that she, too, loved India, and longed to go back again to see 
the dear old country. Oh, the happy days she had spent out there ! 
especially at Simla! And all her good, kind friends of long ago! 
She interlarded her sentences with Hindustani to emphasize her 
enthusiasm, and discoursed eloquently of well-known grass 
widows, of celebrated sportsmen, of polo players, and even of 
ponies. 

“If I were once back again in that happy land, do you 
think I would ever come home? Nay,” shaking her head 
playfully, “ Kubbi nay, kubbi nay, kubbi nay,” z.e., Never, never, 
never. 

(“What terrible falsehoods she ¢s telling!” thought Annie, 
who was tatting within earshot.) 

“ But you have a first-class time at home,” observed Roger. 
* Your own mistress, and no ties.” 

“Yes, that’s the misery of it,’ and she sighed profoundly. 
“ No ties—no ties.” 

“Why, Clara,” protested her sister impatiently, “ you know very 
well you hate and loathe children, and have always said you were 
so thankful——” 

“Yes, I’m glad I never had any ‘ Butchas,’” she said to Roger ; 
“for one never knows how they may turn out, and break one’s 
heart. It was of my dear husband that I was thinking—but 
enough about myself. Tell me, are you really not joking when 
you say you like that old Bahahdur next door—do you mean 
it ? »” 

“TI always mean what I say,” he answered promptly. 
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“ How nice! Generally, you know, ‘hope tells a flattering 
tale!’” and she smiled at him over the top of her fan. 

Mrs. Baggot, who was affecting to read, and sharing for once 
Annie’s usual position, viz., out in the cold, got tired of her book, 
and, bundling up her things, yawned extravagantly and departed, . 
leaving Clara weaving spells for her cousin. 

Clara wished Annie would follow her mother’s most excellent 
example. It was dreadful to have her sitting there, like Mordecai 
the Jew! She could talk so much more freely and sympa- 
thetically to Roger, if they were alone. But Annie did not 
budge. 


(To be continued.) 














Madame Vérblay, 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


AMONGST students of musical history the name of Dr. Burney 
is very well known. Even in his own day and generation he 
enjoyed a moderate amount of favour from the goddess “ Fame.” 
An intelligent person will at once conclude he was not a great 
genius; for, as every one knows, it is the glorious lot of the 
“divine maniacs” to experience poverty and contumely ; to die 
unheeded, or scorned and hated, and to be forgotten for half a 
century or so. Zhen posterity wakes up to the fact that so-and- 
so was a genius, a “bright particular” star; he is raised to the 
rank of a god ; every chair he is known or suspected to have sat 
upon is counted sacred ; the last pen he used appears in different 
parts of the country; and the very boy who cleaned his knives, 
and the charwoman who washed his shirts, is regarded as a 
creature exceptionally favoured by Heaven. Not to mention the 
statues erected in his honour, and at an expenditure that would 
have more than sufficed to keep him in comfort during the whole 
of his life. 

Well, if not a genius, Dr. Burney was a very talented and 
amiable gentleman. And he had a charming family. Mrs. 
Burney, a sweet, gentle lady of French extraction, presented her 
lord and master with six little Burneys, named respectively, 
James, Esther, Frances, Susanna, Charles and Charlotte—all 
more or less talented. The boys were fine, clever fellows, and 
one, at least, inherited his father’s musical talent. The girls were 
quick, and not over-burdened with shyness. At least, this is true 
of three of them. The second daughter, Frances, born in 1752, 
was painfully timid ; she had no apparent gift, used her eyes and 
ears far more than her tongue, and her infrequent speech was so 
quaint and old-fashioned that papa’s friends called her the “ Old 
Lady.” AA little high-school miss of to-day would call her a 
shocking dunce, because, at eight years old, Fanny did not even 
know her letters! A lady friend of Mrs. Burney was talking 
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about the girls to their mother, and said something about “poor 
Fanny” being “dreadfully backward ”—said it rather in a tone 
of concern, it would seem. Mrs. Burney quietly remarked, “I 
have no fear for Fanny.” 

The gentle little woman objected to all “high-pressure” in the 
education of her children. She taught them herself when she 
was well enough, and we cannot help regretting that she died 
when Frances was nine years old. 

By-and-by Esther and Susan were sent to a school in Paris. 
“Poor Fanny” would not do much good there, it was thought. 
Dr. Burney was very fond of all his children, but he was a busy 
man, and not very keen at reading character ; he could hardly be 
expected to understand this shy little daughter of his. 

Left to herself, the child indulged her imagination to the 
utmost. She “made stories,” and laughed and cried over them. 
She thought out romantic situations; plotted elopements and 
thrilling adventures ; went into papa’s library and read some of 
the lighter and easier works ; and when her sisters came home for 
the holidays she and Susan had fine times together. Esther was 
a very charming girl, but very conversational (not to call her a 
chatter-box), decidedly sociable, with a love for music that 
brought her into notice more and more. Frances speaks of her 
very nicely, but the more retiring Susan was Fanny’s pet sister. 
This little “ Suzette” wrote tales when she was very small indeed, 
and when Fanny, at the age of eleven, began to scribble for her 
own amusement, Susan and she had many a long talk about 
their imaginary heroes and heroines. 

Among the pleasantest hours of their childhood were those 
spent at the theatre. 

Dear old David Garrick (who, according to Fanny’s diary, 
could alter his face in a most remarkable manner) used often to 
spend an hour or two with the little Burneys. He would have 
them all about his knees, recite his very best until the house 
resounded with shrieks of delight and shouts of laughter; then 
he would get their father to allow them to go into Mrs. Garrick’s 
box to “see the play.” 

Probably the theatre did for Fanny what books have done for 
others. But such training was hardly calculated to repress the 
romance with which mother nature had so plentifully endowed 


her. 
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Thanks to Fanny’s diary, we have some very good portraits of 
Dr. Burney’s chief friends. One gentleman in particular was 
responsible for much of the better sort in her. This was a Mr. 
Crisp. His efforts at dramatic writing having failed, he turned his 
back upon an unappreciative world and went abroad. He was 
an exceedingly clever and cultured man; and after his return to 
England, when he was forced by gout and decreased means to 
deny himself the pleasure of much company, he buried himself 
in a house at Chesington. The situation of “Chesington Hall” 
in a great degree prevented intercourse with the world; it was 
isolated on a wild common, and so surrounded by pathless fields 
that visitors could not find it without a guide. What a palace 
for a romantic girl! And Fanny was a favourite with the pre- 
siding genius. She wrote bright, clever, girlish letters to her 
“Daddy Crisp,” as she called him, disclosing her strong powers 
of observation and delightful humour. 

When Fanny was sixteen, Dr. Burney took unto himself 
another wife. This lady was a widow, with not a few children of 
her own, and the Burney family was decidedly larger and noisier 
for her advent. She was a bustling, sociable body, “with eyes 
at both sides of her head;” excellent in many ways, and, it 
appears, quite equal to her difficult position as step-mother, but 
not at all partial to dreams and romance. 

She had not long gathered the household reins into her capable 
hands before her keen eyes discovered that Fanny was always 
wandering away by herself; and one unlucky day, a portion of 
a story fell into Mrs. Burney’s hands. In those days women 
novelists “enjoyed” a very poor and mean reputation, and the 
energetic lady did not at all relish the idea of a girl in her charge 
wasting her time in that way. She so worked on her step- 
daughter’s feelings by vivid pictures of the obloquy in store for 
her if she was ever known to write fiction, that Fanny actually 
destroyed her whole stock of prose MSS., and resolved to write 
no more. 

But genius will out. And during the long hours when her 
hands were busy with house and needle work, the thoughts of 
the embryo authoress were otherwise engaged. “Whilst she 
polished the best silver, she would be dreaming of old chased 
harness and shields and golden goblets ; every stitch in the long 
seams or fanciful embroidery represented some incident in a 
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romance. The garments she made, should they not be for some 
maiden whose fortunes or misfortunes were greater and more 
romantic than those of others? Finally she brooded over the 
closing scene in one of the perished MSS. 

The story was of a Caroline Evelyn, the daughter of a gentle- 
man by a low-bred wife. After the death of her father, she 
contracted a clandestine marriage with a faithless baronet, “and 
survived her husband’s desertion of her just long enough to give 
birth to a female child.” Upon this scene was founded the novel 
that transformed “Poor Fanny” into “The celebrated Miss 
Burney.” 

But so diffident was she, and so afraid of being again discovered 
by her step-mother, that Eve/ina was completely planned before 
a word had been written. Even then the tale had to be com- 
mitted to paper in fragments, as she could steal a few moments 
now and then from observation. 

There was another lion in the way. Dr. Burney had fairly 
commenced his history of music. He evidently believed in 
division of labour, for whilst he thought and dictated, his 
daughters had to write and re-write page after page, chapter after 
chapter. Any one who has tried such work will understand that 
Frances must have been literally “constrained” to write her own 
story, or she would hardly have persevered in “ quill-driving ” in 
her few leisure moments. : 

The style of the doctor’s literary work must not be taken as 
being at all representative of his speech. The every-day talk of 
the Burney family was very free and easy, and slang terms were 
in frequent requisition. It was what a school-girl would de- 
nominate “jolly,” and the worthy doctor covered this defect by 
using pompous and rather high-flown English. Apart from his 
style, the practice in transcribing, the experience of the ways of 
editors and publishers, was excellent training for the demure little 
authoress, . 

In 1770, Dr. Burney went abroad to gather materials for his 
book. His estimable spouse was occupied in preparing a house 
in Queen Square for their habitation, so Miss Fanny had some 
little time free for dreams and literary work. 

_ Two years later papa went away again, and Fanny went to 
stay with Daddy Crisp. 

The Chesington house was one of those delightful old places 
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which contain numerous quiet little corners and out-of-the-way 
rooms. Frances would amuse the old gentleman with her lively 
chatter, read with him, walk with him, and then, having plenty 
of time at her own disposal in this Liberty Hall, she would retire 


to one of these little rooms, her pen would fly over the paper, and 


by the time papa came back my lady had finished her book. 
Then came the misery of another removal. This time to No. 
I, St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Fields. Not a very respectable 
neighbourhood now. The children playing in the gutter do 
not remind one of the Cherubs of Sir Joshua Reynolds. We 
need to shut our eyes to all the squalor and dirt of the St. 
Martin’s Street of to-day that we may imagine it a place of good 
repute, with coroneted carriages driving up and down and 
stopping at various doors, attracting from the pedestrians 


scarcely more than a curious glance, for they were nearly as 


common there as now in Grosvenor Place. In that locality lived 
Sir Joshua, the sculptor Nollekens, Abyssinian Bruce, who had 
just come back from his travels, the learned Mrs. Ord and 
others, and the house occupied by the Burneys had once been 
the dwelling of the great Sir Isaac Newton. 

The first volume of Dr. Burney’s “History” had made him 
famous. Every Thursday evening he gave informal concerts, to 
which many of the upper ten were glad to receive an invitation 
The best artists of the day were glad to play and sing for him, 
for, not unnaturally, they regarded him as the dispenser of 
musical fame. Fanny was then at an age to delight in such 
society. Sir Joshua took a great fancy to her, and she must 
have grown out of her extreme shyness, for we hear of her 
chatting vivaciously enough with celebrated people. 

In the capacity of musical professor, Dr. Burney became 
acquainted with the Thrales, of Streatham, and, through them, 
with Dr. Johnson. 

The great man came to pay the Burney family a visit. Fanny 
told Daddy Crisp all about it, and the great animation with 
which the letter was written must be our apology for inserting it 
here: . 


“My DEAREST MR. CRISP, 


“My father seemed well pleased at my returning to my 
-time, so that is no small consolation and pleasure to me for the 
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pain of quitting you. So now to our Thursday morning and Dr. 
Johnson, according to my promise. We were all—by we, I mean 
Suzette, Charlotte and I—in a twitter from violent expectation 
and curiosity for the sight of this monarch of books and authors. 

“Mrs. and Miss Thrale, Miss Owen and Mr. Seward came 
long before Lexiphanes. Mrs. Thraleis .... excessively agree- 
able. I liked her in everything except her entrance into th 
room, which was rather florid and flourishing, as who should say, 
‘It’s I! No less a person than Mrs. Thrale!’ However, all that 
ostentation wore off in the course of the visit, which lasted the 
whole morning; and you could not have helped liking her... . 
The conversation was supported with a great deal of vivacity, as 
usual when I] Signor Padrone is at home; but I can write you 
none of it as I was still in the same twitter, twitter, twitter, I 
have acknowledged, to see Dr. Johnson. Nothing could have 
heightened my impatience — unless Pope could have been 
brought to life again—or, perhaps, perhaps, Shakespeare ! 

“This confab. was broken up by a duet between your Hettina 
and .... Suzette . . . . who escaped much fright, for she . . . 
had no musical critics to encounter in Mrs. Thrale . . . . or Miss 
Owen, who know not a flat from a sharp, nor a crotchet from a 
quaver. But every knowledge is not given to everybody— 
except to two gentle wights of my acquaintance: the one 
commonly hight Il Padre, and the other Il] Dadda. Do you 
know any such sort of people, sir? Well, in the midst of this 
performance .... Dr. Johnson was announced! .... Every- 
body rose to do him honour, and he returned the attention with 
the most formal courtesy. My father then, having welcomed 
him with the warmest respect, whispered to him that music was 
going forward, which he would not, my father thinks, have found 
out ; and, placing him on the best seat vacant, told his daughters 
to go on with the duet; while Dr. Johnson, intently rolling 
towards them one eye—for they say he does not see with the 
other—made a grave nod and gave a dignified motion with one 
hand in silent approvance of the proceeding. ... . Heis... 
very ill-favoured, yet he has naturally a noble figure ; tall, stout, 
grand, and authoritative; but he stoops horribly ... . his 
mouth is continually opening and shutting as if he were chewing 
something ; he has a singular method of twirling his fingers and 
twisting his hands ; his vast body is in constant agitation . . 
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his feet are never a moment quiet, and his whole person looked 
often as if it were going to roll itself, quite voluntarily, from his 


chair to the floor..... His dress . . . . was as much out of 
the common road as his figure. .... He is shockingly near- 
sighted . . . . he drew his chair to the pianoforte and then bent 


down his nose over the keys to examine them and the four hands 
at work upon them, till poor Hetty and Susan hardly knew how 
to play on, for fear of touching his phiz; . . . . his attention was 
not to be drawn off two minutes longer from the books, to which 
he now strided his way .... At last, fixing upon something 
that happened to hit his fancy, he took it down ; and, standing 
aloof from the company, which he seemed clean and clear to 
forget, he began . . . . composedly to read to himself; and as 


_ intently as if he had been alone in his own study. We were all 


excessively provoked, for we were languishing, fretting, expiring 
to hear him talk—not to see him read! 

“My sister played another duet . . . . when it was over, Mrs. 
Thrale said : ‘ Pray, Dr. Burney, will you be so good as to tell me 
what that song was, and whose, which Savoi sang last night at 
Bach’s concert, and which you did not hear ?’ 

“My father .... anxious to draw Dr. Johnson into con- 
versation .... ventured to interrupt him with Mrs. Thrale’s 
conjuring request relative to Bach’s concert. The Doctor.... 
good-naturedly put away his book, and, see-sawing, with a very 
humorous smile, drolly repeated: ‘Bach, sir? Bach’s concert? 
And pray, sir, who is Bach? Is he a piper?’ You may 
imagine what exclamations followed such a question. Mrs, 
Thrale gave a detailed account of the nature of the concert, 
and the fame of Mr. Bach... . 

“* Pray, madam,’ said he, ‘ what is the expense for all this?’ 

“*QOh,’ answered she, ‘the expense is much trouble and solici- 
tion to obtain a subscriber’s ticket, or else, half-a-guinea.,’ 

“* Trouble and solicitation,’ he replied,‘ I will have nothing to 
do with ; but, if it be so fine, I would be willing to give——’ 
he hesitated, and then finished with—‘ eighteenpence.’” 


A lively picture of “ Lexiphanes.” He became very fond of 
his “little Burney,” as he called her, and they were friends till 
his death. 

At last, when Miss Burney was twenty-six, encouraged by her 
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sisters and stimulated by her father’s success, she ventured to 
publish Evelina. But this was too important a step to be 
taken without Dr. Burney’s knowledge. Seizing a propitious 
moment—trust daughters for knowing the best time to make a 
request !—she asked him, would he object to her printing a little 
book she had written? He should have no trouble about it; 
brother Charles would manage it all for her, and she would not 
disclose her name. 

“Poor Fanny” had written a book ? 

The worthy doctor could not believe his ears! Oh, of course 
it was only a girl’s ambition, he would hear no more of it, and 
he laughingly gave his consent, and did not even ask the title. 
What a glorious lack of curiosity ! 

Picture his astonishment when, in 1778, Evelina was read 
and praised on all sides. : 

The three girls, Fanny, Susan, and Charlotte, had endless fun 
over the laudations and criticisms that reached their ears. 
Suspicion never for one moment pointed to the real authoress. 
Johnson had praised the book; Sir Joshua Reynolds had 
“forgotten his dinner while ‘engrossed with her story ;” and the 
great Burke “had sat up all night to finish it.’ When the 
authorship of the book was announced, the shy, retiring young 
woman suffered considerably. No more quiet days now for 
Fanny. She went into society, féted and congratulated every- 
where, and, when the first shock of new introductions had worn 
off, enjoyed it all mightily. 

She records nearly all the compliments paid her, naturally 
enough. But they are recorded in her diary, and in letters to 
those who fully shared in her delight, and it were unfair to argue 
inordinate vanity from the naive expression of it therein. 

We are taught to look upon the story of Cinderella as a fairy- 
tale, #.¢, as an impossibility. Yet the change in Miss Fanny’s 
life was almost as great. The fairy Success had transformed her 
position from that of the somewhat despised girl to that of the 
almost worshipped novelist. Such things do happen, though not 
every ambitious Cinderella is favoured by the fairy. 

Frances was, perhaps, most astonished at, and pleased with 
Sheridan’s notice. He and Sir Joshua pressed her to write a 
comedy, but when she had complied with their wish, Mr. Crisp 
showed her that it was too imitative and “pale” to be put on the 
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stage. After an enormous success it is perhaps more difficult to 
endure with patience an adverse criticism ; and the sweetness 
and frank good-humour with which Fanny took this defeat was 
no small proof that the praise had not spoilt her. 

In 1780 we find her again wielding the pen. But she seems not 
to have had the same constraint upon her ; for, apparently, little 
progress had been made by the next spring, when she paid a 
long visit to Mrs. Thrale, whose husband had just died. If she 
had leisure moments, Fanny must have otherwise employed 
them, for Mr. Crisp fidgeted and the doctor worried—her literary 
career was being spoilt—she was idling away her time. When 
was the new novel going to appear? It was well to keep her 
name before the public, &c., &c., and at last the eccentric Crisp 
descended on the Streatham house 2” proprid persond, captured 
Miss Fanny and shut her up in Chesington Hall, with grim orders 
to write and make up for lost time. In 1782 she went home to 
attend the marriage of her sister Susan, but Dr. Burney did not 
let her go again into society until she had finished the proof- 
sheets of her book. 

After Cecilia was published, Burke asked for an_intro- 
duction. He had already written Fanny a discriminating letter 
of congratulation—the very crowning-point of her literary 
career. 

During the next two years, Miss Burney lost three of her most 
valued friends. Mr. Crisp died in ’83; Mrs. Thrale contracted 
what many people considered a foolish marriage, and the friend- 
ship was broken ; and in ’84 dear old Dr. Johnson died—losses 
which greatly affected the authoress as well as the woman. 

Amongst the ladies with whom Fanny was most intimate was 
a Mrs. Delany, a great favourite with the Royal Family, and a 
friend of the dowager Duchess of Portland. This latter great 
personage came to see the author of Cecé/ia—a visit interest- 
ing only because the little Miss Burney felt greatly flattered 
thereby. She was eager for praise, thankful for notice, and 
although capable of worshipping goodness and intellect even 
when it bore no aristocratic seal, she was yet a worshipper of 
rank, and the duchess was of course a very grand person 
indeed. We of the nineteenth century, with our advanced theo- 
ries, our socialism, our “ brotherhoods ” and what not—we who, 
acting in accordance with our exalted ideas, are as courteous to 
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a shop-woman as to a duchess—we can smile pitifully, from our 
superior height, upon this foolish and ancient prejudice of little 
Miss Burney’s. During a visit to Mrs. Delany at Windsor, 
Fanny met the king and queen. We have from her own pen 
an amusing and graphic account of her informal interview. Con- 
fused and embarrassed though she was, she evidently pleased 
George III. and his consort, for a year later they offered her a 
post at court. Dr. Burney was flattered. Not being a rich 
man, he probably looked upon the salary of £200 with eyes of 
a wise man of the world, not by any means taking in all that 
the change of life would mean to his daughter. The offer was 
accepted, and Miss Burney entered upon her duties as Second 
Keeper of the Robes in June, 1786. 

And now came a most trying time for poor Fanny. She had 
to rise early and retire late ; to feel that her time was absolutely 
at the disposal of another ; to bend her attention and energies to 
little feminine duties that her soul abhorred, and for which her 
extreme nervousness greatly unfitted her. She had practically 
to renounce her friends, for very limited were the guests allowed 
to visit one in her position. She had to associate with the 
equerries and other court officials, among whom intellect and 
good sense were far from being a drug in the market; and to 
crown her trials, her companion in office, Mrs. Schwellenberg, 
was a selfish, overbearing woman, and made the lives of those 
round her well-nigh unbearable. 

Miss Burney was in office for nearly five years. Her diary 
gives a very good picture of the domestic life of the king and 
queen. By-the-way, why is it that we like to peep into the 


- home-life of. famous people? Is it not, in part, because we would 


realize that the hero is indeed a man of like passions with our- 
selves? That behind all the outward show, behind all the dazzling 
splendour of his public appearance, underneath and at the heart 
of so much that is unattainable for us, there are the same needs 
and affections, the same aspirations—in short, there is the same 
humanity? Also, perhaps—but this would be a woman’s motive 
rather than a man’s—because we desire that, zz private, the 
hero shall prove himself worthy of the enthusiasm his public 
work has excited. For the credit of human nature, let us hope 
the desire to seek 'out the failings of greatness, and gloat over 
them, is as rare as it is base. 
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Whatever may be thought of the novels of Frances Burney, in 
her diary she holds us captive, and introduces to us living people, 
with just the truth and charm that made Evelina one of the 
books of the day. True, she records the compliments that were 
paid her; the homage she received from “great” people, and 
other things that might lay her open to the charge of egotism ; 
but we forgive her, partly because we are interested in her, and 
partly because there is so much of clever, bright narrative ; such 
truthful presentation of men like Burke, Johnson, Sheridan, 
Warren Hastings and Reynolds ; such delightful humour, and 
even touches of satire. 

But we must come back to Fanny’s life at court. 

In spite of extreme nervousness in the royal presence and the 
uncongeniality of the life, she grew really attached to the queen, 
and shared in the terrible anxiety and grief occasioned by the 
king’s first attack of lunacy. The Royal Family travelled 
about a good deal (in England), and of course Fanny went 
with them. But she called the court her “prison,” and, her 
health giving way utterly before five years were over, she was 
obliged to retire. The queen finally dismissed her in 1791, and 
although Fanny was delighting in the prospect of her freedom, 
she wept when the time came. She was very emotional, and her 
feelings were deeper than her intellect. Rather like her heroines 
in this respect! She “was unable even to look at the king when 
he came to say ‘good-bye.’” She had a pension of £100 per 
annum, in consideration of her faithfulness, and of having, as the 
king put it, “given up so many years of her pen.” 

After a long easy tour with Mrs, Ord, during which Fanny 
comparatively regained her health, she settled once more in 
London, and wrote two tragedies, only one of which was put on 
the stage three years later, and proved a total failure. Miss 
Burney’s style was too bright and sparkling for tragedy, and in 
attempting it, she plainly mistook her vocation. Had Mr. Crisp 
been still alive, her hours of work might not have been wasted. 

After this disappointment, she seems to have led a very indolent 
life for a while. In the autumn, she became acquainted with 
several distinguished French refugees; and in January, 1793, 
while staying with friends at Juniper, Hall, she met Madame de 
Staél, Talleyrand and others. 

During this visit, our little authoress met her fate in M 
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d’Arblay, an impecunious, exiled French general, fond of litera- 
ture, and speaking German, Italian and English as well as his 
own language. Dr. Burney strongly disapproved of the match, 
but was finally persuaded to yield, and the happy couple were 
married in July. 

Then came a short period of “love in a cottage,” both mon- 
sieur and madame being very happy. When a little son 
appeared on the scene, the brilliant authoress had quite settled 
into the quietude of country domestic life. She wrote one or 
two small things. But, alas! her brightness was waning, and a 
peculiarly laboured style taking its place. Her third novel, 
Camilla, published by subscription, was not nearly such a 
success as Evelina and Cecilia had been. Seeley—who has 
edited a charming volume on “ Fanny Burney and Her Friends” 
—thinks that her English was chiefly ruined by her great neglect 
of reading and literary society, and by untoward family 
influences. However, the first edition sold, and with the proceeds 
M. d’Arblay built a house near Dorking, and called it Camilla 
Cottage. There the three lived in quiet happiness, until the 
enormous price of provisions. forced them, in 1801, to make 
some change. They went to France, but their circumstances 
gradually grew worse and worse, until they had to live upon 
462 10s. per annum! On account of the war, communication 
with England was precarious, and all remittances were stopped, 
so that Fanny’s annuity could no longer reach her. 

In 1811, she was taken dangerously ill. On her recovery, she 
escaped to England with her son, taking with her the half- 
finished MS. of Zhe Wanderer, or Female Difficulties. Not- 
withstanding the ill-success of Camilla, the first edition was 
bought up before publication ; but there was not a trace in it of 
the sprightliness and light, lively wit that had ensured the 
enormous success of her first novel. 

Madame d’Arblay’s son was left to pursue his studies at 
Cambridge, and in 1814, M. d’Arblay and his wife were again 
together in Paris. Soon, rumours of coming danger reached 
them, and a passport was taken for Frances in case of emergency. 
Only a few hours before Napoleon re-entered Paris, she escaped 
to Brussels, where she was presently joined by her husband. 
The diary gives a good picture of the excitement of the inhabit- 
ants of that city on the eve of Waterloo. 
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The General, now over 60 years of age, was severely wounded, 
and finding himself placed on the retired list, obtained permission 
to settle in England with his wife. He died at Bath in 1818. 

Madame d’Arblay then settled in Piccadilly, seeing few people 
outside her own family ; amongst those few, however, were the 
poet Rogers and Sir Walter Scott. She again busied herself 
with writing; this time, the Memoirs of Dr. Burney. The 
style is frequently heavy and wearisome to a degree ; but the 
Memoirs are valuable for the graphic descriptions of the most 
noted of her father’s friends. 

Her son’s death deprived her of her remaining support ; and 
three years later, at the ripe age of 88, Madame herself died at 
Bath. 

Frances Burney and Madame d’Arblay are almost like two 
distinct persons. Quick feelings, a strong emotional nature, 
faithfulness and diffidence—these are qualifications common to 
both ; but there, perhaps, thé likeness ends. 

Fanny was bright, sparkling ; flashes of wit scintillated from 
her pen as sunlight flashes back from polished metal, and her 
style was crisp and flowing. 

Madame d’Arblay was sombre ; her marriage, and some years 
of uneventful happiness, acted as an extinguisher to her wit ; 
and her style was so “stilted” that it is difficult to read her 
writings. Altogether, the favourite of Johnson, Reynolds and 
Burke was a much more interesting character than the wife of 
the French general. Though never looking at things deeply, her 
affection saved her from shallowness ; and in bidding her good- 
bye, we remember her, not as Madame d’Arblay, but as Fanny 
Burney, in all the brightness of her girlhood. 


A. Y. L. 


























The Winth Baronet. 


SAL GREEN was not at all pretty ; her nose was too snub and her 
mouth was too wide and prominent to satisfy a cultivated taste ; 
moreover she generally had a black smear across her face, and 
her hair was always uncombed, and her dress in holes, and her’ 
apron soiled. But to Gus she was beautiful. Why he admired 
her, or when he began toadmire her, he hardly knew. It seemed 
to him that it was ever so long since he had begun to watch for 
her, and to hope, when he turned down Paradise Street, that 
she would be standing, arms akimbo, at her door. Twice every 
day Gus passed that door, and about three times in a week Sal 
would be standing there. Fora long time she never noticed him ; 
generally, she looked vaguely over his head ; occasionally, she 
laughed, and said, “Oh, my!” When she did this, Gus was in 
Heaven ; he was only a dirty, ragged little creature of fifteen, and 
he had no idea that Sal Green was ugly and untidy. 

One day, when he was passing, she caught his eye, and looked 
at him good-humouredly. 

“Wull, young shaver, wot d’yer look at!me for?” she asked. 

“’Cos y’er s’ awful ’andsome,” he replied promptly. 

“Yer young fool!” she returned. 

But she did not speak angrily, and after that she showed her- 
self more frequently, till it came to pass that she was at the door 
at least seven times in the week, not counting Sunday, when Gus 
didn’t go to work, but lay all day in his bed, like a dog in his 
kennel. 

Sometimes Sal had a piece of bread and butter in her hand, 
and at such times she would laugh loud and with good-nature, 
and give it to Gus, or a half-eaten apple out of her pocket, or a 
few nuts. And she always smiled, and sometimes she said, 
“Wull, yer impudence !” which caused Gus to grin with delight ; 
for one likes to be called by any jocular and endearing epithet 
by one’s divinity. To Gus, poor little fellow, life had become 
quite sweet, and he didn’t mind cuffs and hard work and abuse, 
nor even cold and hunger and his terrible cough, so long as he 
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could always think of how Sal had greeted him a few hours 
before, and of how she would certainly greet him again a few 
hours later. He was a poor, undergrown little specimen of 
humanity, ragged and almost barefoot, with lank dirty hair and 
a thin dirty face, and his one eye (the light of the other had been 
extinguished years ago in a drunken quarrel between his step- 
father and his mother) blinking and blood-shot ; this one poor 
eye was always weak and inflamed, but it could look at Sal, and 
that was all that Gus cared about. 

All day Gus ran errands for a drunken greengrocer and his 
ill-tempered wife, and at night he crept to his place and lay there, 
very often bruised and sore, always hungry and always coughing. 
The greengrocer didn’t pay him much. But Gus made no com- 
plaint ; he lived somehow, and he didn’t know that some other 
boys lived better. His home was nowhere. Where he slept was 
under some door-steps, and for this vile lodging he paid rent, a 
shilling a week, because he came there regularly ; it would have 
been twopence a night, if he had only occupied it now and then. 
It wasn’t a nice place to sleep in; if he crept in head foremost, 
he was almost suffocated, and his feet were so cold that he felt as 
if he had lost them, and if he went in feet first, his head was out 
in the air and he shivered and coughed badly. But this attitude 
had its advantages ; for if it wasn’t foggy or cloudy, he could see 
the sky, and sometimes the moon looked down upon him, and 
sometimes he could discern a pale twinkling star high above him. 
Gus hadn’t physiology enough to know that sleeping with his 
head out of doors increased his cough, but he had sentiment 
enough to know that the sight of the moon and the stars filled 
him with thoughts of Sal ; so he mostly chose the latter position, 
and when he slept he sometimes dreamed that Sal came and 
looked at him. 

Every Saturday, when he got his meagre wage, he bethought 
him what he could buy for Sal, and sometimes he spared sixpence 
half-penny for a bright-coloured neckerchief, and sometimes 
fourpence for a rare lot of Turkish Delight, and even if he was 
very very hungry, he expended at least twopence on goodies ; 
and twopence isn’t so little when one’s wage is only three 
shillings and sixpence a week, and one has to pay a shilling 
of it for one’s bed. He took to buying these little offerings 
of a Saturday night, and treasuring them up all Sunday and 
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bringing them to Sal on Monday morning; she always hap- 
pened to be at the door on Monday mornings now, and when 
Gus made his rude offering, she would say, “ Wull, y’er a bloomin’ 
kid, y’er,” and if the gift were goodies, she would take one and 
give it to him back. At such times, when Gus had eaten what 
Sal’s sluttish fingers had touched, he felt that he had fared well. 
There was romance about the shrunken, blear-eyed boy. 

“°F’s a silly,” said the children who prowled about in his 
vicinity. But the other boys never robbed him, because they said 
he fought like a d——d gin’ral. There was something odd 
about him, certainly. 

“Wot makes yer s’ queer?” Sal asked him one day. 

“Dunno,” replied the boy. 

“The t’other fellers ud knock a gal down, soon’s look at ’er,” 
continued Sal. “There’s Jem Bolt—e’s never give me anythink 
in ’s life—not ’e!—wants all ’is money for ’baccy an’ drink. 
Wot’s yer up ter, Gus?” 

“Dunno,” repeated Gus. 

He didn’t know that he was gentler than his kind. How should 
he? He knew nothing ; he only followed a blind instinct, and 
the blind instinct bade him be good to Sal. 

One evening, Sal stood on her doorstep as usual, with her fringe 
in curl papers and her toes bursting out of her shoes. When Gus 
appeared she took a step to meet him, and held out a piece of 
cold pudding. Gus took it, grinning. He was hungry, and the 
pudding looked substantial. Moreover, his heart was hungry, 
too, and Sal’s thick red fingers had held the tempting morsel. 

“ Gus,” said the girl, looking at him as he munched. 

“ Yus, Sal,” returned he. 

“Yer thinks me ’andsome, Gus, don’t yer?” she said. 

Gus nodded. 

“ Blazin’ ’andsome,” he said. 

“ S’pose as some ’un said I warn’t, Gus ?” 

“S’pose as ’e’s a born fool, Sal.” . 

“ Jem Bolt, ’e do,” said the girl energetically. 

“"Im!” exclaimed Gus. 

“Yus. ’Im as I walks with,” said Sal. “’E’s bin an’ throwed 
me over—’e says Liz Slater, she’s got bigger eyes nor me.” 

Gus looked at her adoringly. 
“Im!” he ejaculated again. 
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“Tm,” she said. 

“T’ll fight ’im,” said Gus. ; 

“Yer!” she said. “ Yer little gamecock, yer! Why Jem ’ud 
kill yer! ’E’s six foot ’igh an’ ’is ’and’s ’’eavy. ’E’d kill a little 
sparrer like yer an’ not wink ’is eye.” 

“T’ll fight ’im,” reiterated Gus. 

“Would yer?” she inquired admiringly. 

“Where’s ’e?” asked the boy. 

“*’Xpects at the ‘ Jarge.’” 

“ An’ wot’s ’e like, Sal ?” 

“°R’s fair, with.a thin beard an’ ’is front tooth knocked out: 
An’ ’e drink gin, Gus.” 

Gus nodded and prepared to move on, but Sal stood in his 
way, fumbling in her pocket. Presently she drew from thence a 
halfpenny. 

“Yer might want a drink o’ summut,” she said, proffering it. 

But Gus shook his rough head. 

“T dun’ want yer ’alfp’ny,” he said, and he went away quickly. 

Jem Bolt stood at the bar of the “ George,” drinking gin. He 
was a tall, fair young man, with a gap in his teeth and a spotty 
skin and a ragged beard. His face was neither good, nor hand- 
some, nor clever ; nevertheless, Sal Green had been pleased with 
his attentions and vexed when he discontinued them, and her 
rival, Liz Slater, had been absolutely triumphant when his 
affections had been transferred from Sal to herself. 

“T tell yer, as true ’s Gospel,” Jem was saying. 

But his asseveration was cut short. Suddenly, the door of the 
public-house opened and a ragged little figure rushed in and 
dashed at Jem and smote him. In his surprise, Jem staggered 
and spilt his gin. He uttered a hideous oath. The other men 
laughed. 

“Wot’s the young ’un up ter now?” he said angrily, and 
he took Gus in his two strong hands and flung him into a corner. 
Gus lay there for three or four minutes, panting wildly, and 
blinking with his one eye. But he wasn’t done for. There was 
a manhood in the child, and presently he rose and rushed at Jem 
again. i 

“Yer throwed over Sal Green,” he said, between his teeth, 
and the other fellows roared. 

Then there was a short fight. Naturally it couldn’t be long, 
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the odds being so absolutely in the man’s favour. But the boy 
had pluck, and though, after a few moments, Jem got him 
between his knees and punished him fearfully, before that favour- 
able moment arrived Gus had leaped at his antagonist like a wild 
cat and had hit at him with all the force of his puny body, once, 
and again, and even again. Then it was over. The boy uttered 
no cry, and the other men looked on while Jem Bolt raised his 
heavy hand over and over again. Finally, he threw the senseless 
boy into the corner from whence he had emerged so bravely, and 
paused to wipe ‘his own face. It was streaming with blood and 
the gap in his mouth was wider. Positively the boy had knocked 
out the other front tooth. 

There was plenty of talk about the one-sided encounter, but 
no one spoke to Gus or even looked at him, and the boy lay 
motionless where he had been flung—he was quite unconscious. 

“ Fancies as ’ow I’ve dished ’im inter th’ middle o’ nex’ week,” 
said Jem grimly, wiping his mouth. 

Then a door opened ; two gentlemen looked in, and the hub- 
bub of voices suddenly ceased, for gentlemen were not very 
frequent visitors at the “George.” 

“Does any one here know a lad of the name of Augustus 
d’Eynecourt ?” asked one of the strangers, 

For a moment no one answered. Then ayoung man said: 

“TI knows a little chap they calls Gus, son o’ drunken Moll 
Brown. If it’s ’im as y’er lookin’ for, Jem Bolt’s bin an’ jest knock 
*im inter middle o’ nex’ week.” 

Then Gus was dragged out and questioned. But he answered 
nothing. When one has been knocked into the middle of next 
week, one doesn’t return to the middle of this very quickly. 
The boy was speechless and apparently lifeless. But they 
carried him to a chemist’s shop, and presently he was restored to 
animation, and gasped for breath and opened his eyes ; but when 
they asked him if his name was Augustus d’Eynecourt, he didn’t 
know. He had been Gus all his life and‘+he knew nothing of sur- 
names.. By-and-by, however, they extracted from him that he 
had a book—the one possession that he cherished and with 
which he had run away when his mother died and his step- 
father was lagged. Then they fetched the book from under 
the filthy straw where Gus lay every night. It was only a 
dilapidated Book of Common Prayer, bound in cloth by the 
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S.P.C.R.; but on the fly-leaf was written, “Augustus d’Eyne- 
court, from Papa, June 15, 1858,” and below was written in 
another hand, “Given to his wife, Mary d’Eynecourt, on their 
wedding-day, July 1, 1869.” And the two gentlemen knew 
that the first writing was the writing of their father, and that the 
second writing was the writing of their eldest brother, who had 
made a terrible mésalliance with a barmaid sixteen years 
before and had died of consumption a twelvemonth after his 
marriage. Now Gus’ grandfather was dead and this wretched 
little errand-boy was his heir. 

Gus never knew how his claim was substantiated and his identity 
proved. These grand, grave-looking gentlemen told him that 
they were his uncles and that his grandfather had lately died and 
that he (Gus) was Sir Augustus d’Eynecourt and very rich. Gus 
only shook his head and said, “ Yussir.” How should he under- 
stand? He thought he was dreaming when he was driven in a 
hansom cab to a palace (which was only a private hotel), where 
he was washed and clothed, and where he had good things 
to eat; every one was kind to him, and doctors came to 
see him, and presently he was taken down into the country, 
and drove from the station in a splendid carriage along fine 
roads, and people stood at their cottage-doors and looked 
at him and courtesied and touched their hats, and he touched 
his brand-new hat in return and felt quite ashamed, and looked 
at his clean hands and his neat shiny boots and wondered 
—like the little old woman in the nursery rhyme—if he were 
himself. Then they reached d’Eynecourt Park, and the house 
was more like a palace even than the London hotel, and a num- 
ber of people met him in the hall and called him Sir Augustus, 
and he was quite bewildered. He was dreadfully frightened of 
his tall grand uncles and of his beautiful aunt, who came up from 
the Rectory, which was her home, to see him, and he felt bam- 
boozled by the large rooms and the soft carpets, and the pictures, 
and all the splendid things around him, and when some one said 
to him, “ All this is yours,” he said, “Yer lies,” very flatly. But 
he wasn’t altogether stupid, this poor little ill-starred scion of a 
great house, and though he never felt comfortable ‘with his 
relations, he soon made himself quite at home with Mrs. Pell, the 
housekeeper, and took his meals with her and called her mum, 
quite boldly. But of all people, he liked best the youngest foot- 
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man, who looked so magnificent in his green livery and silver 
buttons. 

“Wot’s yer name, mister?” he asked him the day after he 
arrived. 

“William Hopkins, Sir Augustus,” replied the young man. 

“T ud like ter be your pal,” remarked haan wistfully ; “I'd like 
ter call ee Bill.” 

“It’s jes’ as you likes, Sir Augustus,” said William respectfully. 

“Y’er a brick,” said Gus. 

And he followed his friend everywhere and thought that he had 
indeed a rise in the world, because this gorgeous personage con- 
sented to be his pal. 

After a few days his uncles went away and left him to the care 
of Mrs, Pell and under the surveillance of his aunt at the Rectory, 
and the boy wandered about the park with William Hopkins and 
looked for bird’s nests, and gathered primroses, and drove out in 
a pony-chair, and was happy in his way; and Mrs. Pell taught 
him how to hold his knife and fork, and to take off his hat instead 
of touching it, and how to use a nail-brush, and what were the 
names of all the family portraits, and why he was Sir Augustus 
d’Eynecourt. 

“Bless his heart, he’s a little gentleman every inch of him!” 
she would say. “Why, I never had to tell him twice not to put 
his own knife in the butter, and as to clean collars he takes to them 
as if he’d been to Eton.” 

But he knew nothing, and he couldn’t be taught to read or write 
because of his one poor eye, which was always inflamed and weak, 
and at which a great oculist had looked very grave, saying that 
Sir Augustus might possibly learn to read later, if his general 
health improved and he grew stronger altogether, but that at 
present if any strain were put upon that precious organ, he would 
in all probability become totally and irrecoverably blind. 

His aunt thought this verdict very sad, and the tears filled her 
eyes when she looked at her nephew, and “she talked of sending 
him abroad for the winter; but the doctor said that this wasn’t 
necessary, and her kind heart ached for her brother’s son, for we 
all know that when an eminent physician says that it isn’t neces- 
sary to take a consumptive patient abroad, he means that, what- 
ever we do, the patient must soon join the vast speechless majority. 


And it seemed melancholy and unkind to the lady that, because 
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of her brother’s youthful folly, this boy should have led a wretched 
dog’s life and should so soon pass away. 

But the boy himself was perfectly happy. ‘He was out of doors 
nearly all day, enjoying all the sights and sounds of country life, 
with William Hopkins always at his side, and with Mrs. Pell in- 
doors to pet him, and his gracious aunt coming to see him every 
day—only he never could be seated in her presence, and he always 
called her #zum and spoke of her as the lady. There was but 
one blot upon his happiness. Every day he thought of Sal, and 
on Mondays he used to wonder whether she missed his weekly 
presents. 

“Bill,” he said one day to his pal, when the two were sitting 
together in the rose garden, “I wishes Sal Green seed them roses.” 

It was June now, three months and more since his uncles had 
brought him to light, and he could talk nearly as well as the foot- 
man now. 

“Yes, sir,” said William, respectfully. 

“Sal’s an awful ’andsome gal,” continued Gus. “Theer was 
Jem Bolt; ’e thought ’er ’andsome, like anything ; but afterwards 
’e turned up rough an’ throwed ’er over, an’ I give ’im one with 
my fist ; I knocked ’is t’other tooth down ’s throat, I did.” 

“Did you indeed, sir?” said William admiringly. 

“Yus. ’Is t’other tooth won’t bite nummore,” said Gus. 

“ And what did he do, sir?” asked William. 

“Walloped me,” said Gus indifferently. “I didn’t keer.” 

After that, William Hopkins regarded his young master with 
something akin to reverence. He was sucha little’un, he thought, 
and yet so plucky. 

One day, the two went into the churchyard together, and 
William read aloud the epitaphs. On one old tombstone was 
inscribed the brief and startling record that here reposed the ashes 
of a man who had played Hamlet before the king. 

- “Wot’s playin’ ’amlet ?” asked Gus. 

William explained that it was the greatest event in the man’s 
life—the thing he was most proud of, of all the things he had 
done in forty years. 

Gus’ blear eye twinkled. 

“ Bill,” he said. 

’ “Yes, sir.” 
“When I dies——” 
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“Come, come, sir ; no, no,” interrupted the young man. 

“When I dies,” repeated the boy callously, “ wot’ll they mark 
up over me? ” 

William scratched his head and thought. Then he remembered, 
relieved, the words on the brass which had just been‘!put up to 
the memory of Gus’ grandfather. 

“T should think, sir, they’d put up as you was the ninth baronet,” 
he said. 

“Only that ere?” said Gus wistfully. 

“They might put up as you’d bin a kind master,” said William 
slowly. “They couldn’t put up as you was a ’fectionate ’usband 
or a loving parient, sir, ’cos, you see, you ain’t got married. But you 
air thé ninth baronet, you know, sir—that’s an undoubted fac’.” 

“T’d liefer they ’ud say as ’ow I knocked Jem Bolt’s t’other 
tooth down ’s throat,” said Gus regretfully. 

William shook his head. 

“ They couldn’t do it, sir,” said he impressively. “I don’t fancy 
the archbishop could ’low it. They put as ’ow Mr. Percy he fell 
in Egyp’, but that was reg’lar Christian fightin’. Your fight 
wasn’t like that—twasn’t nothing but a low row. No, sir—they’ll 
say as you was the ninth baronet, ’cos that’s a fac’. But they 
couldn’t say nothink ’bout that Jem Bolt. ’Tain’t likea Christian 
gentleman to have stand-up fights in public-’ouses. Not but you 
was uncommon plucky, sir,” added the footman approvingly 
“ But on a tomb-stone they must put somethink genteel.” 

Gus said nothing more. But he felt sorry, and also he wished 
greatly that Sal could see the roses. He never communicated 
his wish to Mrs. Pell, however. It never occurred to the-little 
uncultivated ninth baronet that he might send Sal a cart-load of 
flowers, if he chose. He had left off saying, “ Yussir,” to the 
gentlemen who came to see him, because Mrs. Pell had told him 
that it wasn’t pretty to speak so, but he still felt that he was a 
street-boy, and when William Hopkins.laboured to make him 
understand that he was the equal of any gentleman he might 
meet, and that d’Eynecourt Park was his—his really and his only 
—and that he had money at the bank enough to buy up half a 
county, he would grin sardonically and sometimes slap William 
with his thin claw-like hand and say, “Don’t yer try ter take me 
in, Bill; I’m not so green as yer thinks. Y’er my pal, and yer 
ought to know better nor tell them lies.” 
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“But it zs yours, sir,” William would sometimes say 
doggedly. 

To which Gus would reply composedly, “ ’Taint.” 

All through the summer Gus coughed and coughed, and in 
spite of the doctor, and in spite of Mrs, Pell’s flannel waistcoats 


and thick boots, and in spite of the umbrella and mackintosh - 


coat that William always carried for him, the poor little whilom 
Arab got thinner and weaker daily, and at last he didn’t care 
to get up till after breakfast, and then he liked William to dress 
him and carry him into the next room and lay him down on the 
couch, and there he would lie till evening, talking a little, and 
thinking a great deal of Sal. 

“Is there nothing I can do for you, my dear, dear boy ?” his 
aunt would say, holding his wasted hand in hers. 

“ Nothink, mum, thankee,” Gus would say. 

“ Are you happy, Gus ?” the lady would ask. 

“Yus, mum,” the boy would reply. 

But one day he opened his heart to William, and William told 
Mrs. Pell, and Mrs. Pell told the rector’s wife. 

“ Bill,” Gus said quite suddenly one evening when the moon 
was bright and he had been gazing at it. 

“ Yes, sir,” said William. 

“ D’ yer see that there moon a-shinin’, Bill ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Same as meget in Lunnon, Bill?” 

“To be sure, sir.” 

“T used ter think o’ Sal whan I seed that there Lunnon moon, 
Bill, an’ I thinks on ’er now.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Bill, I ’ud like ter see Sal.” 

“ Would you, sir?” 

“Yus. I ’ud like ter give er some o’ them ~©, She give 
me a bite many’s the time.” 

So Sal was sent for, and two bright sovereigns were sent in the 
letter of invitation, so that when Sal reached d’Eynecourt Park 
she had on quite a tidy dress, with all its buttons in their places, 
and a fine hat with poppies and a feather, and boots without 
holes, and a clean collar; and she came and stood by the boy’s 
side, giggling, and said, “Wull, Gus!” and Gus said, “ Wull, 
Sal!” and he looked first at her, and then at William, and finally 
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he said, “Sal, Bill’s my pal. He'll show yer round, ’cos my 
cough’s awful bad, an’ I can’t get up ter day.” 

So William Hopkins showed Sal round, and Sal lived in 
clover, sleeping in a soft clean bed, and eating at Mrs. Pell’s 
table, and she was very happy, and Gus liked to lie still and 
follow her about with his poor weak eye. 

“Sal,” he began one day when they were alone. 

“Wull, Gus?” 

“Yer knows as I knocked ’is t’other tooth down ’s throat?” 

“Yus, Gus.” 

“Tit im as ’ard as I could, Sal. ’Tain’t my fault I’m such a 
little ’un.” 

“No, Gus. An’I took it wery kind. I heerd on’t. ’E come 
an’ telled me ’isself that wery night.” 

“ Wull, Sal, I’m a-goin’ ter die, yer knows.” 

“Ts yer, Gus?” 

“Yus. But if I was ter get well would yer be my gal, Sal?” 

“Dunno,” said Sal. 

“Would yer?” the boy asked again. ‘ 

“Wull, yer sees, I’ve took up with Jem agin,” she said 
dubiously. “’E’s throwed over Liz Slater all along o’ yer, Gus. 
’E say as a gal as ’as a rale gentleman for ’er friend ’s wuth more 
nor Liz.” 

“Oh!” said Gus, turning away his face. 

But another day he said earnestly : 

“T’ud ha’ knocked two teeth down ’s throat, Sal, if some ’un 
else hadn’t ha’ knocked out the fust ’un afore.” 

“ An’ I’m sure y’er wery kind, Gus,” returned the girl. “ An’ 
Jem, ’e’ll take it wery kind when I tells ’im.” 

“My pal ’ull be yer friend arter I’m buried, yer knows,’ 
said Gus. 

“ Thankee,” said Sal. 

And she and William sat day by day on either side of the 
dying boy, and the rector’s wife and Mrs. Pell stole in and out 
and the tall, grave uncles came and spoke kindly, and the rector 
prayed, but Gus didn’t understand much. He was only happy 
when Sal and the footman and he were alone. 

“Sal wouldn’t ha’ bin my gai,” he said feebly the day he 
passed away. “She’s took up wi’ Jem Bolt agin, an’ ’e’s six foot 
‘igh. But ’e’s got no front teeth, an’ I knocked t’other down ’s 
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throat. I ’ud liefer they put that up, Bill—it’s the only good 
thing as I’ve done.” 

And then the ninth baronet sighed and fell asleep. And his 
tender aunt wept, but worldly people were glad. 

“So dreadful for a Sir Augustus d’Eynecourt not to know 
how to read or write,” they said. His death is a merciful 
release.” 

And they gave him a splendid funeral, such as his grandfather 
had had six months before, and put up a brass to his memory, 
on which was recorded that he was the ninth baronet, and that 
his life had been remarkable for the exemplary virtues of gentle- 
ness and patience. But they did not commemorate his fight 
with Jem Bolt, nor his love for Sal Green, nor his friendship for 
William Hopkins. 

As to Sal, she went back to Paradise Street, radiant, with a 
fine suit of mourning on her back, and two more suits in her 
box. And she presently married Jem Bolt, and he kicked her, 
and when he died she married William Hopkins and henpecked 
him. 

But the little boy, who is going to be the eleventh baronet, has 
heard all Gus’s pathethic story from Mrs. Pell and William 
Hopkins, and he thinks in his heart that, when he is a man, he 
will erect a better monument to the memory of his forlorn cousin, 
and that on it shall be written: 


“He did what he could. 
He had a chivalrous soul. 
And when the opportunity offered 
His conduct was knightly, 
Sans peur et sans reproche.” 


FAYR MADOC. 


























gnto Temptation. 
By A. PERRIN. 





CHAPTER XV. 


RETRIBUTION. 


“ Grief still treads upon the heels of pleasure.”—Congreve. 


I FOUND Mrs. Argles dressed in a cool grey habit, which was 
made with a loose jacket opening over a cotton shirt, like a 
man’s, and very fascinating she looked. 

A pretty little tea service was arranged on a basket table, and 
a plate of thin bread and butter and a dish of hot cakes filled up 
the tray. 

“Here you are,” she said. “Now come and sit down in this 
chair and have a cup of tea. How are you?” 

“T’ve got rather a headache,” I replied, taking the cup from 
her hands, “and Mrs. Herring came over this morning, which of 


\ course made it worse. How dreadful she is. I can’t imagine 
why my husband likes her so much.” 
f “ My dear, she toadied him in the most outrageous manner all 


last year because she meant him to marry this wretched little 
daughter she’s got coming out, and men always love any one 
who toadies them, you know. Have some cream?” 

“Thanks. How delicious it looks. How do you manage to 
get it?” 

“TI keep cows, don’t you?” 

“T don’t fancy we do. You know I’ve hardly begun any 
) housekeeping yet. Andrew is afraid to trust it to me till I know 
the language better ; but at any rate we never have cream, and 
our butter is disgusting ; I never touch it.” 

“I expect Mr. Boscawen doesn’t mind butter from the bazaar,” 
said Mrs. Argles laughing. “ Mrs. Herring always has it because 
she says if she has good butter everybody eats it and it goes so 
quickly.” 
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“Oh! What an idea. May I have some more? I’ve eaten 
nothing all day.” 

“Of course. Help yourself. Oh, here’s Douglas and he’s 
brought the mare, so that’s all right.” 

“What am I to do about a saddle?” I asked. 

“T’ve got two,” said Mrs. Argles proudly. “Bob bought me 
one when we were married, but it was a horrible old-fashioned 
thing with pommels curling in every direction. You know the 
kind you see on a donkey at the sea-side. So Mr. Cassell gave 
me a new one last Christmas, such a beauty, from Champion 
and Wilton’s.” 

“You had better let me ride on the old one.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Argles doubtfully, “ perhaps you had better. 
It’s easier to stick on to.” 

Mr. Daintry, who had been giving directions to his groom in 
the verandah, now entered the drawing-room. 

“So glad you’ve made up your mind to learn to ride, Mrs. 
Boscawen,” he said, shaking hands with me and blowing a kiss 
to Mrs. Argles, who threw a cushion at him. “ Now just look at 
the mare. Isn’t she a picture?” 

“Ts she fresh?” I asked a little nervously. 

“Oh, no, nothing to signify ; she’s got the temper of an angel ; 
you needn’t be afraid of her.” 

“You mustn’t forget that I’ve never been on a horse in my 
life,” I said, for the look of the mare pawing the ground im- 
‘patiently rather alarmed me, though I[ would not have given up 
the ride for anything. 

“Come into my room,” said Mrs. Argles, “and let’s see 
how we can manage about a skirt for you. Douglas, you 
can help yourself to some tea.” We retired to her dressing- 
room, and she produced a dark blue habit skirt, which I put 
on. 

“I’m afraid it will be very short,” said Mrs. Argles, “but 
that won’t matter. If you do show your legs it’s only 
Douglas.” 

“Oh, dear! but it does matter,” I exclaimed in some conster- 

‘mation: “Perhaps I had better not go.” 

“Nonsense. I was only joking. The skirt will do very well, 
only it won’t set properly at the knee, because you’re so much 
taller than I am. I’m afraid it would be impossible to get you 
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into my body, so you must go as you are. Luckily, you’re one 
of those women who look well in anything.” 

I re-entered the drawing-room feeling rather ashamed of the 
figure I presented. Mrs. Argles had insisted on my wearing the 
skirt over my dress, and the effect was rather peculiar combined 
with my garden hat and light blouse body. 

Mr. Daintry was rude enough to burst out laughing. 

“Capital,” he exclaimed, clapping his hands. 

“Hold your tongue, you silly boy,” said Mrs. Argles, “and 
come and help us on to our horses.” 

Mrs. Argles was soon seated on her little grey pony, and then 
came my turn. 

“ Put your foot in my hand and catch hold of the saddle,” said 
Mr. Daintry, “ and when I say zow, give a jump.” 

I did as I was told, but my knee doubled under me in the 
most feeble manner, and I was left clinging to the pommels 
without reaching the saddle, while the mare began to curvet with 
astonishment at such extraordinary behaviour. 

“ Try again,” said Mr. Daintry encouragingly, “and keep your 
knee stiff.” } 

This time I fared better, and found myself seated in the saddle 
after a little pushing and hoisting. Mr. Daintry showed me how 
to take the reins, and after mounting his own horse we all set off 
slowly. 

I felt very funny. The stirrup was too long for me, though I 
was not aware at the time what was the matter. My dress and 
petticoats seemed to be wound round the pommels so that I 
could hardly move my legs, and I felt as if my knees were 
touching my chin, the saddle was so high in front. 

“Sit up,” screamed Mrs. Argles, shaking with laughter. “Oh! 
I can’t help laughing. You do look such a dear old Mother 
Bunch.” 

“Never mind, Mrs. Boscawen,” said Mr. Daintry consolingly ; 
“you're awfully plucky, and you'll ride a great deal better than 
she does some day.” 

“Oh! you infatuated youth,” put in Mrs. Argles. 

“Keep your right shoulder back and gather up your reins a 
bit more,” said Mr. Daintry, taking no notice of Mrs. Argles’ 
nonsense. “ Do you think you could venture to trot a little bit 
The mare won’t do anything.” 
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I felt dreadfully timid and would almost have been pleased 
to get off, but I would not have owned as much for the world, so 
I said in a shaking voice : 

“Yes, I'll try.” 

Mr. Daintry touched the mare gently on the flank with his 
whip. 

I found myself bumping up and down from one side of 
the saddle to the other with such violence that I became 
utterly helpless, and shrieked to the others to have mercy and 
stop. 

“Oh! I shall ae,” exclaimed Mrs. Argles ; “I know I’m a beast 
to laugh, but really I can’t help it.” 

“T don’t mind,” I said, laughing too. “I must makea beginning ; 
I can’t expect to ride all at once.” 

“ Of course not,” said Mr. Daintry. “You go on, Mrs. Argles, if 
you want a canter ; we'll follow slowly.” 

“Oh! yes,” said Mrs. Argles, in a resigned voice; “J know. 
You want to get rid of me, of course. I'll go on; but you'd better 
not believe all Douglas says to you, Mrs. Boscawen. Oh dear! 
I wish Mr. Cassell hadn’t gone to meet Bob ; I always hated doing 
gooseberry.” 

Mr. Daintry’s cheek flushed slightly, and he hit his horse im- 
patiently on the shoulder. 

“What rot she does talk,” he said crossly, as she cantered on 
ahead. “ You don’t mind what she says, do you?” 

“Not in the least,” I began, when suddenly something seemed 
to lift me miles above my companion’s head ; I felt a rushing in 
my ears, and then all was darkness. 

I knew nothing more till I opened my eyes and found Mrs. 
Argles and Mr. Daintry bending anxiously over me with scared 
faces and hushed voices. 

“Thank goodness she’s coming round,” I heard Mrs. Argles 
whisper. “Give her some water.” 

Mr. Daintry’s hat was thrust under my chin, and some water ran 
up my nose, which made me gasp and splutter. 

“You clumsy idiot,” said Mrs. Argles ; “it never went near 
her mouth.” Then observing that I was conscious, she went 
on, “Are you better, Mrs. Boscawen? Do you think you're 
hurt ?” 

“T’m all right,” I said feebly. “What happened ?” 
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“The mare bucked,” said Mr. Daintry in a melancholy voice. 
“T never knew her do such a thing before; it must have been 
seeing the other pony on ahead that set her off. I’m so awfully 
sorry. Are you sure you're not hurt ?” 

“ How stupid of me to tumble off,” I said, and then a feeling of 
dizziness came over meas I tried to move. 

“Oh! my foot!” I exclaimed. 

The other two exchanged glances of consternation, and Mrs. 
Argles began to take off my shoe, causing me the most dreadful 
pain. 

“I’m afraid I’ve sprained my ankle,” I said dolefully. “I simply 
couldn't walk.” 

Leaning on Mr. Daintry’s arm, I tried to stand, but found it 
impossible to put my foot to the ground. 

“It’s no good trying to get you on to my pony, I suppose,” 
said Mrs. Argles, looking towards the place where the horses 
were being held by the grooms, who had luckily kept up with 
us. 

“Oh, no! anything but that,” I exclaimed, for my nerves were 
thoroughly shaken. ; 

“Then we must carry you,” said Mr. Daintry, trying to speak 
cheerfully. “ We're really quite close to your house, and we'll get 
you there in no time. Look here, Mrs. Argles, you take her feet ; 
I'll carry the rest of her.” 

Oh! the agony of that awful little journey! I shall never 
forget it. My head seemed to be going round and round ; I was 
nearly sick with pain, and thought I must have fainted before 
reaching the house. 

“We're nearly there,” said Mrs. Argles, as we turned in at 
the gate; “you must have some brandy directly we put you 
down.” 

We staggered slowly up the drive, Mrs. Argles walking side- 
ways carrying my legs and Mr. Daintry supporting me under the 
arms, while the habit skirt trailed along-the ground, all of us 
presenting the most dismal and funereal appearance. 

“ Here we are,” said Mr. Daintry, in a tone of relief, as we 
arrived under the porch. “Oh! good Lord!” 

I looked -up to see what had caused him to make this 
exclamation, and beheld Andrew standing on the steps of the 
verandah ! 
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Apparently he had only just arrived. His face . was 
hot and shiny, his clothes tumbled and dirty, and it is im- 
possible to describe the rage and astonishment depicted on his 
face. 

It was too much for me. For one brief moment Andrew, 
Nazuf Ali (who was placidly regarding the tableau), and the 
verandah, all seemed to whirl round my head, and I fainted 
away again. 

When I came to myself I was lying on an old couch in the 
dining-room, which felt like a feather bed after all I had gone 
through ; Mrs. Argles was bending over me, trying to force some 
whisky between my teeth with a spoon ; Mr. Daintry was standing 
at the foot of the sofa looking the picture of misery, while 
Andrew was walking up and down the room. muttering to him- 
self. 

“She has come round,” said Mrs. Argles, addressing him. 

Andrew approached the couch. 

“ Now,” he said, glancing furiously at Mrs. Argles and Mr. 
Daintry, “since my wife is better, perhaps one of you will be good 
enough to explain what all this means?” 

“Tt means that we took her out riding,” said Mrs. Argles 
defiantly, “and she fell off and hurt her foot, and she’s not to be 
worried. Dr. Herring will be here directly, and he will know 
if it’s serious or not.” 

Andrew glared at her. 

“T never heard of such madness!” he shouted. “I must say, 
my dear madam, that whatever my private opinion of you may 
have been, I had no idea you were a fool!” 

This was certainly a rude speech, but a feud had long been 
smouldering between the two, which now threatened to break 
out into open war. 

“Hold your tongue!” said Mrs. Argles calmly. “I’m quite 
willing to fight with you in the verandah, when the doctor 
has been here, but until then Mrs. Boscawen must be kept 
quiet.” 

Andrew’s reply was drowned in the rattle of wheels, and Dr. 
Herring entered the room, followed closely by his .wife, who 
invariably accompanied him on his professional visits.. “This is 
a nice kettle of fish!” she. exclaimed, surveying us all as if we 
were naughty children. “I made certain something cf this sort 
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’ would happen when I saw you all start. You needn’t imagine I 
can’t see into your garden from my verandah, Mrs. Argles; and 
now I hope you feel proud of yourself.” 

“My dear,” whispered Mrs. Argles to me, “I’m so sorry, but I 
really must go ; I can’t stand both Mrs. Herring and your husband. 
I shall say or dg something awful if I stay.” 

With an encouraging pat on my shoulder, she left me, and 
after a rather incoherent speech from Mr. Daintry about fearing 
the accident was his fault, he followed her sheepishly to the 
door. 

Then came the agony of having my foot examined. Dr. 
Herring pronounced it to be a bad sprain, but no bones broken. 
He gave directions for treatment, and said that I should probably 
have to lie up for about a fortnight. 

Mrs. Herring was so delighted that she almost forgave me for 
my rudeness to her. in the morning. 

“It’s a severe punishment, my dear,” she said triumphantly ; 
“but no doubt it will teach you not to oppose your husband’s 
wishes in future.” 

She announced her intention of staying to help me into bed, 
and, as I was too weak and faint to resist, I allowed myself to be 
carried into my bed-room and left to the render mercies of Mrs. 
Herring, who dragged my clothes off vigorously, making remarks 
upon each garment, talking incessantly about the trouble I should 
now be to my husband and herself, and alternately abusing Mrs. 
Argles and Mr. Daintry. 

Finally she left me in bed in a state of collapse, and joined my 
husband in the drawing-room, where I heard her sympathizing 
with him on my giddiness and foolish behaviour, and recommend- 
ing him to allow me to have nothing to do with Mrs. Argles in 


the future. 
CHAPTER XVI. 
MR. PIERCE. - 


“ ———no orator, as Brutus is, but . . . a plain blunt man.”—Shakesfeare. 


THE next fortnight was dreadful ; I paid dearly for my ride, as 
a sharp attack of fever followed my accident and left me weak 
and irritable, and my foot continued swollen and painful much 
longer than Dr. Herring had expected. 
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Andrew temporarily engaged an ayah, who did nothing but 
exasperate me beyond endurance when I was left alone with her, 
and who generally absconded altogether whenever she got the 
chance, and returned reeking of smoke after she had been 
searched and called for all over the place. 

Mrs. Herring religiously came over every morning. No doubt 
she meant well, but I felt sure she was secretly rejoicing that her 
“enemy had fallen,” and she was amply repaid for her trouble 
in nursing me by the pleasure she derived from the knowledge 
that she was looking after me against my will. 

Andrew was very much vexed at the whole affair. “It is 
incredible to me,” he said, a couple of days after my accident, 
“how you could have been so foolish. I shall never be able to 
trust you again.” 

“Oh, Andrew,” I pleaded, “ you never seem to remember that 
I am young, and can’t help wishing to enjoy myself.” 

“TI always remember that you are a married woman and my 
wife, and therefore ought to have more sense. What have you 
been doing to your hair?” he inquired, putting up his eye-glass. 

I hesitated. I hardly knew what to say, for I did not dare 
mention that it was Mrs. Argles who had cut it. 

“I hope,” continued Andrew severely, “that you have not 
been attempting to copy the manner in which Mrs. Argles 
dresses her hair ?” 

“Oh! dear no,” I replied, blushing guiltily, “there were a 
few long pieces that got into my eyes, so I cut them, but I don’t 
think it will show at all.” 

“Well, I hope not,” said Andrew in a dissatisfied tone. “I 
cannot endure a fringe, and if you are unable to make those 
pieces of hair lie back, you must buy a comb or a net to keep 
them down.” 

“Very well,” I replied meekly, trusting to his getting too used 
to them after a while to notice them. 

“ Another thing I wanted to speak to you about,” said Andrew 
presently, “ was your dining with that objectionable Mrs. Argles 
the day I went away.” 

“ There was no harm in it.” . " 

“That is not the question. You know very well I do not 
consider the woman a fit companion for you, and yet directly 
my back is turned you deliberately go and dine with her. It 
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was Mrs. Herring who told me, and she very considerately 
begged me not to mention the matter to you, but I cannot allow 
it to pass unnoticed.” 

I made no answer. What was the use of arguing? I felt I 
might just as well have beaten my head against a stone wall for 
all the good it would do. 

“T shall take care you see as little as possible of Mrs. Argles,” 
said Andrew in a dictatorial manner. “I have written to tell 
her that we must decline the pleasure of her acquaintance in 
future. If it had not been for her, your accident would never 
have happened, and now I shall have to pay Dr. Soescingytae 
me see—how much ?” 

He became engrossed in the calculation, which suddenly 
reminded him of the bill from the shop in Calcutta. 

“ Have those things arrived that you wrote for?” 

“No, but the railway receipt has, and I gave it to Mr. Daintry 
to take delivery of them when they come ; he has bought them .- 
all.” 

“ Dear me,” said Andrew delighted, “how very fortunate. The 
young puppy must have plenty of spare money if he can afford 
to chuck it away on rubbish of that kind. However, it’s no affair 
of mine, only I hope he’ll pay me; I must remind him next time 
I see him.” 

In spite of Andrew’s letter Mrs. Argles came over very often 
in the evenings when she knew he was out ; she took care to wait 
till the wagonette, containing Andrew deep in his book, had 
driven safely away, and then she stole in through my bed-room 
verandah, bringing me some little delicacy in the shape of a jelly 
or some sweets she had made herself, or a new book to help me 
while away the long hours I spent alone. 

I looked forward to her visits. There was a certain amount 
of excitement in them, for we never knew when Andrew might 
not return, and once or twice Mrs. Argles had to beat a hasty 
retreat through the back of the house to prevent his discovering 
her with me. 

When I was well enough to be moved on toa sofa in the 
dfawing-room I was surprised at receiving a visit from Mr. Pierce. 

He came in very quietly one evening just as Andrew was 
starting for his drive, which nothing would ever have induced 
him to miss. 

32 
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Mr. Pierce was rather a favourite of Andrew’s. In my inmost 
heart I sometimes fancied my husband stood rather in awe of 
his silent, reserved joint-magistrate. 

“T shan’t be out long,” said Andrew, “so perhaps, Pierce, you 
would stay and talk to Mrs. Boscawen till my return?” 

“T shall be very glad,” said Mr. Pierce, and he sat down as 
Andrew departed, facing my couch, crossing his legs and biting 
his nails, and looking rather bored and uncomfortable. 

“Please don’t stay if you’d rather not,” I remarked, feeling 
somewhat offended by his manner. 

Mr. Pierce smiled. 

“It’s a new experience to be left to amuse a lady,” he said, 
“and I’m afraid I shan’t be much of a companion ; but perhaps 
you'll put up with me for want of some one better.” 

“T shall be delighted if you don’t mind staying ; it’s such a 
blessing to talk to somebody. I get so tired and low-spirited by 
myself, and when Mrs. Herring comes she drives me perfectly 
mad.” 

“There’s a good deal of amusement to be got out of Mrs. 
Herring, though,” said Mr. Pierce thoughtfully. 

“She doesn’t amuse me in the least,” I replied shortly. 

“TI was merely making a sort of suggestion,” said Mr. Pierce 
indifferently ; “ you seem obliged to put up with her company for 
some reason best known to yourself, and I should imagine it 
would be more comfortable to be amused by her than driven mad. 

“It certainly would save me a lot of ill-humour,” I said 
laughing. 

“ Youjknow,” went on Mr. Pierce, “ it’s never worth while being 
angry about anything ; it never alters it for the better. One has 
got to live, and one must make the best of one’s existence. 

“But that’s exactly what I can’t do,” I exclaimed, forgetting 
myself. “I meant to have a splendid life, and enjoy every hour 
of it, and yet, although everything I wish is quite harmless and 
reasonable, I am allowed no pleasure whatever.” 

My vehemence nearly choked me. 

“ You ought not to have married,” said Mr. Pierce, raising his 
eyebrows ; “ you can’t live to enjoy yourself unless you are inde- 
pendent of all ties.” 

“ How was I to know that?” I cried excitedly. “I must have 
been born with a craving for pleasure and luxury; I care for 
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nothing else. I feel I would sell my soul, if I could be free and 
rich, and do exactly as I like. But it will never come. What- 
ever I do it is the same: restraint, dulness, monotony ; I shall die 
without ever having lived.” 

Then I stopped, and wondered what this man must think of 
mie after my outburst. 

“You will have to make some interest in life for yourself,” he 
said, presently. 

“ Housekeeping, I suppose,” I answered, with contempt. 

“ That might do as well as anything else,” he said coolly ; “ but 
make up your mind to do whatever you take up better than any- 
body else. You can’t think what a difference that makes. If 
you once began to try to excel in it, your housekeeping would 
soon appear a most exalted occupation. I fancy whatever you 
took up you would do well.” 

He said this critically, without a trace of flattery in his voice, 
and I began to wonder if he was right, and whether, if I did avail 
myself of such interests as were open to me, I should feel more 
contented, and lose the longing for excitement which was 
gnawing at my heart and making me so miserable. 

Perhaps if I tried to fall into my husband’s ways, and consider 
his fussy bachelor habits, he would become fonder of me, and in 
time allow me to do more as I liked. 

Perhaps if I thought more of him and less of myself, my life 
would become brighter, though the idea of housekeeping, saving 
money, sewing, and making myself agreeable to Andrew, seemed 
a poor exchange for all my dreams of riding, tennis, dancing, 
new clothes, and excitement of all kinds. 

I looked up suddenly, and found Mr. Pierce’s keen dark eyes 
fixed on my face. 

“I see what you mean,” I said, growing rather red; “you 
consider I am very selfish and shallow, and can think of nothing 
but myself and my own amusements.” 

Mr. Pierce burst out laughing. 

“You must have a strong imagination if you can extract all 
those opinions out of my last sentence,” he said. 

“Well,” I persisted, “I am sure you thought it.” 

“ Never mind what I thought; what I sazd was the question. 
Now if I, were a woman at this particular moment, my one 


ambition in life would be to show myself a better housekeeper 
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than our friend Mrs. Herring, and I’m quite sure I should never 
rest till I’d bought a an cheaper than she could.” 

“Don’t laugh at me.” 

“Well, seriously, then, if you can’t get pleasure out of 
the things you want to, get it out of others. Don’t let life do 
you.” 

“Well,” I said sighing, “we're going out into the district in 
tents soon, where I shall have every chance of following your 
advice. I know-I am very discontented, but I’ll endeavour to 
mend my ways and see what comes of it. J suppose you will be 
anxious to hear the result.” 

“Very.” 

“Probably when we return to the station, I shall be able to 
talk of nothing but fowls and servants.” 

“A sort of idealized Mrs. Herring,” suggested Mr. Pierce. 

Andrew returned earlier than usual that evening, and, 
supported by my new resolutions, I smiled at him and said I was 
glad to see him back. 

“Better, Josie?” he asked. How I hated being called Josie! 
“When you're well enough, we must get you out into camp; 
nothing like a change. When d’you think it will be cool enough 
for tents, Pierce?” 

“In another ten days, I should say. I heard from Daintry 
this morning ; he went out three days ago, and says it’s very 
fairly cool.” 

“T must get out soon,” said Andrew. “I want to see those 
villages we were speaking of yesterday before Christmas, and 
they’re so far off, it'll take me all that time.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Pierce rising, “I must be going now.” 

When he had taken his leave and disappeared, my spirits sank 
again at the prospect of camp life for the next two months. The 
novelty would be something at first, but how was I to get through 
the rest of the time with no one to speak to but Andrew? And 
I might miss the two coming events, Chatty’s arrival and the 
visit of Mr. Daintry’s brother. The former did not matter so 
much, as Chatty would probably be a fixture in Kuttahpore 
as long as I was, but Sir Gerald Daintry would be ‘sure not to 
stay long, and I did not like the idea of missing him. 

My curiosity had been aroused, and I wanted to see the two 
brothers together. 
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However, it was no good thinking of it, and I could only hope 
that his visit might take place about Christmas-time, when we 
were sure of being in the station. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


CAMP. 
“Come what may, 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day.” 
—Shakespeare. 


AS soon as my foot got well, preparations were made for our 
starting into camp. 

By this time almost everybody else in the station had gone out 
in different directions,—Mr. Daintry, Mr. Pierce, and also Mrs. 
Argles, who departed with a very bad grace to join her husband, 
her only consolation being that Mr. Cassell was with him. The 
Costellos had gone out to their opium fields in a body, with, as 
Mrs. Argles had declared, “one tent between the lot of them, 
relations and all,” and the Herrings were left in virtual possession 
of Kuttahpore. 

Andrew was very trying at this time, but I adhered to my 
resolve of adapting myself to his ways, and spent hours with him 
in making lists of the things that were to go with us, and of 
those that were to be left behind. 

We made raids on the kitchen, ransacked the stables and dived 
into store rooms, and finally everything was packed in the veran- 
dah under our noses ; Andrew declaring that Indian servants had 
never yet been known to fill a box properly when left to them- 
selves. 

The disturbance and bustle were rather welcome to me than 
otherwise, and Andrew and I had seemed to get on better since it 
all began. I did my best to enter into his anxiety as to whether 
one more thing could by any means be squeezed into a box that 
happened to be already full to overflowing, or whether it would 
be possible to march with one cart less than Nazuf Ali had 
provided for. 

There was a tremendous bustle the evening before we started. 
The great tents, which were provided by Government for my 
husband’s use during his inspection of the district, had been 
pitched in the garden for some days beforehand, to air them, and 
see what was required in the way of repairs; we were to take 
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only two with us, one to go on ahead at night, and one to live 
in. 

“ But where are we going to sleep ?” I inquired. 

“Tn one half of the tent,” replied Andrew; “ you see how they are 
divided into two portions. One side will do very well for our meals, 
and I can have my office table in a corner. You will be able to 
sit in the verandah, or out of doors under a tree, if you prefer it. 
I have never taken more than two tents, because we are obliged 
to pay half the carriage, and you are not such a big person as to 
require a whole tent to yourself, are you, Josie?” 

Andrew smiled indulgently and pinched my cheek, but I felt 
that the prospect of being boxed up in such small spaces for 
nearly two months was not particularly inviting. 

The carts were being loaded in front of the house, before it got 
dark, so that Andrew could be sure of the baggage being 
properly distributed, and the servants were rushing about in the 
wildest confusion, being nearly driven {distracted by Andrew’s 
many and contradictory orders. 

A large wicker-work case of fowls lay at my feet, the inmates 
cackling in loud disapproval, sticking their heads out of the holes, 
and eyeing me suspiciously, as if they thought I was in some way 
to blame for their extremely uncomfortable quarters. Presently 
the unfortunate creatures were hoisted on to the top of a cart, 
and placed in a slanting position, causing them all to commence 
fighting furiously amongst themselves, which was not to be won- 
dered at. 

Three or four goats were tied to the back of the cart, and 
added their voices to the general din. 

Servants’ cooking utensils, lids of boxes, pieces of straw and 
paper lay about on the ground, while Andrew stood in the 
middle, dusty and red in the face, perfectly hoarse from shout- 
ing, but as happy as possible, and delighted because, he said, the 
carts had been so well loaded that none of the servants would be 
able to get up on them during the march. We had a very un- 
comfortable dinner that night, as all the things that were not 
going with us had been carefully put away, and only enough 
camp crockery left out to enable us to have something to eat. 

Andrew woke me at an unearthly hour the next morning, and 
after bolting an uninviting meal of tea and thick slabs of toast, 
we got into the wagonette which stood at the door and started 
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off, one cart having been left behind to bring on our beds, bed- 
ding, lamps, and other things that had not been required on 
ahead. 

We drove along a straight road at our usual pace for about 
seven miles, and then suddenly came upon our tent pitched 
under some trees, not very many yards from the road itself. 

Our other horse neighed loudly at our approach, and careered 
wildly round and round the tree to which he was tied, with his 
nose in the air and his tail standing on end. 

The servants came running up to receive us, hastily adjusting 
their puggarees, and all looking only half awake, for they had 
arrived about two o’clock in the morning, and after getting the 
carts unloaded and the tent pitched, had slept till we appeared. 

We entered the tent, which was divided into two rooms; one 
containing a square table for meals, two chairs, a folding side- 
board, Andrew’s office table and a waste paper basket, while in 
the other was a dressing-table, a diminutive wash-hand-stand, 
and the boxes containing our clothes. 

It was certainly not a cheerful abode; the morning was 
slightly cloudy, and there was a nasty wind which lifted the 
corners of the floor-cloth and shook the sides of the tent. The 
draught was dreadful, and clouds of dust were blown from the 
road, covering everything with a thin white coating. 

“Oh! Andrew,” I could not help saying, “how miserably 
uncomfortable it all looks ; couldn’t we send back for some more 
things ?” 

“ My object, as I explained to you, Josie, is to carry as little 
as possible. What more can you want than a table for meals 
and a chair to sit on?” 

I bit my lips and recalled my good resolutions to my mind, 
and after breakfast was over, and Andrew was deep in his office 
work, or hearing petitions from the neighbouring villages, I sat 
outside the tent hemming dusters. So [ sat, and sewed, and 
watched the servants moving in and out of the little kitchen 
tent; the cook squatting before his temporary range, made out 
of a few bricks and some mud, while the others were smoking or 
keeping off the fowls that were investigating every nook and 
corner in their delight at having regained their freedom. 

Large, shiny black crows flew about, croaking hoarsely in the 
hope of discovering some stray scraps of food, and lean, jackal- 
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like dogs skulked behind the trees, intent on the same purpose ; 
while tiny grey squirrels scampered wildly in every direction, 
chirruping cheekily as they flashed to and fro. 

Strings of natives were passing by, for we were camped on the 
side of the grand trunk road ; and apparently they were bound 
for some festival, for gaily-dressed women and children were 


packed tightly into creaking carts, that were drawn at the rate: 


of hardly two miles an hour by sleepy buffaloes or bullocks. 
This pace, which would have driven me frantic, did not appear 
to worry them in the least, for most of them were singing in 
high-pitched nasal voices, which they kept wonderfully in unison, 
sounding rather fascinating, and not at all unpleasant. 

Men and women were tramping the dusty road, with babies 
or bundles slung on to their backs ; and others were riding the 
most wretched little ponies, with shaking legs and hocks that 
met behind, as they staggered along under their -burdens. 

Now and then an almost naked figure, covered with dust or 
ashes, with long matted hair hanging about the shoulders, would 
pass and grin at me with hideous curiosity ; and sometimes two 
or three of these objects (whom I discovered were Hindu priests) 
went by together, singing discordant chants and brandishing 
long poles ornamented at the end with tattered flags and ragged 
peacock’s feathers. 

I was interested and amused in watching the different groups, 
but the dust they raised got down my throat and into my eyes ; 
my hands became tired from sewing the rough unbleached cloth, 
and my neck ached from bending over my work, so that 1 was 
not sorry when our rather meagre dinner was over and we were 
obliged to go to bed early, as Andrew said he wanted to march 
again the next day, and the furniture must be allowed to go on 
ahead with the other tent. 

After this I hardly knew one day from another, they were all 
so exactly alike. Every morning after breakfast I inspected the 
bundles of grass brought for the horses, and then took the cook’s 
accounts for the previous day, under Andrew’s supervision ; and 
when this quarter of an hour was over I looked forward with 
dread to its:repetition the next day, for Andrew made a point of 
always arguing the price of each item, and insisted on my 
making the unfortunate cook account for every egg he had 
used in the various dishes. 
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Where money was concerned, no matter how small a sum it 
happened to be, my husband instantly became quarrelsome and 
on the defensive; and I think it would be hard to say whether 
the cook or myself was most to be pitied over this daily duty. 
The poor man was generally cut part of his total and driven out 
of the tent with volumes of abuse, and it was no uncommon 
thing for me to shut up several tears in the pages of my account 
book. 

I cried more from sheer vexation than anything else. Andrew 
would worry me over some trifle until I lost my temper, and 
would then administer such severe reprimands, accompanied by 
reminders of my complete dependence on him, that it was more 
than I could stand calmly. 

We had brought no books out with us, so our three papers 
were all I had to read, and I used to know them by heart before 
the new ones came in. I asked Andrew to let me try Mr. Pierce’s 
plan of a bead collection, but he declared he did not intend to 
waste even coppers on such senseless rubbish, so I hemmed 
dusters, mended my own and Andrew’s clothes, and went for a 
walk with him every evening, and this completed my day’s 
amusement. 

I counted the days impatiently as they went by, longing for 
the time to come when we should return to Kuttahpore. 


(To be continued.) 











3n Holyrood. 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 


THE Abbey of Holyrood, like Melrose, Dryburgh and Kelso, 
was founded by King David, of saintly memory—termed 
“that sair sanct for the crown” by James the First—and 
various legends are related as to its foundation and name. 
The simplest and most probable is that Margaret, grand-niece 
of Edward the Confessor and mother of David, brought with 
her to Scotland a cross of pure gold, which opened and 
shut like a casket, and was said to contain a piece of the true 
cross, or “rude.” At her death the relic passed into her son’s 
hands, and caused him to dedicate his new abbey to the 
“ Holy Rude,” though it does not seem that the casket was ever 
enshrined in the Abbey church, which was founded by the 
king for the reception of canons regular of the order of St. 
Augustine. ‘ 

Little now remains of the church but ruined walls, and one 
is apt to forget how many events of note, chronicled on the 
page of Scottish history, took place within it. Here James 
the Second was crowned, as a child of six, and later his 
wife Mary, daughter of the Duke of Gueldres; and of royal 
marriages there were quite a number, including that famous 
union of James the Fourth with Margaret Tudor, from which 
was to spring the race of British sovereigns. In the Abbey 
church, too, many royal and renowned were laid to rest. And 
here sleeps Magdalene of France, little remembered, though 
she was Queen of Scotland for a few short months, and 
the pathetic little history has its own sad interest. James the 
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Fifth had gone to France, on wooing thoughts intent, his 
intended bride being, not the princess, but a daughter of the 
Duke of Vendéme; but he never got beyond the court of the 
king. There Francis received him so warmly that he was 
fain to remain, and there the fragile daughter of the royal house 
saw and loved him. Albeit she was “seikle,” says the old 
chronicler, “from the tyme she saw the King of Scotland, and 
spak with him, she was so enamoured with him, and loved him 
so weill, that she wold have no man alive to hir husband bot he, 
Allanerlie.” And so they were wed in Notre Dame with royal 
magnificence, and on the 19th of May landed at the port of 
Leith. Magdalene, we are told, on setting foot on Scottish 
earth, “bowed her down to the same, and kissed the mould 
theirof.” Alas! for the loving little bride! Scottish earth was 
not long to bear the impress of her feet, for only forty days after 
the joyous landing, Death laid his shadowy hand upon the loving 
heart, and Magdalene was carried, dead, by her weeping 
retainers, and laid to rest in the Abbey church. So intense 
was the national grief for the little queen that mourning was 
universally worn, Buchanan’ says, for the first time in Scot- 
land. 

James married his second wife, Mary of Guise, in the Cathedral 
of St. Andrew’s, but she was crowned in the Abbey of Holyrood, 
and here her husband, broken-hearted after the flight of his army 
on the shores of the Solway Firth, was finally carried when he, 
too, followed Magdalene into the unknown land. rue were 
buried side by side. 

We have seen that the ruined chapel has its story, but it is 
to the Palace of Holyrood that the pilgrims come ; and no spot 
in all Scotland is more replete with the memories that a nation’s 
history leaves behind it. 

And if castles and palaces there be, arbund whose ruined 
and deserted halls are only twined bright and happy legends 
—Holyrood is not one of these.. The grim pile facing us 
to-day, as we stand in the chill of a March afternoon—Salis- 
bury Crag, snow - flecked, heaving its long black outline on 
the right—seems the very home of tragedy. . Cold, black, 
cheerless, it is certainly no marvel that Scotland’s royal palace 
stately as it is, presents no attraction to the reigning house. 
The very breath of tragedy seems to hang about its walls, - 
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the very air of mystery, and violence, and death, and grim 
despair. 

And, albeit the favourite hero of Scottish romance, “bonnie 
Prince Charlie” himself, held a brief and phantom court in Holy- 
rood, in 1745, and there won the hearts of all the noble ladies 
who watched him lead the dance in the long hall with adoring 
eyes—it is only one figure which we see in gloomy Holyrood, 
only the magnetism of one face which draws us there. Mary 
Queen of Scots! Her very detractors and defamers know the 
charm, for had ever woman and queen a story such as this 
woman? Did woman ever weep such tears—know such a fate 
—drink to its last bitter dregs the cup she drank? To forgive 
her sins and faults may be refused. Can you think of her in 
Holyrood and refuse her—pity ? 

’ It almost seemed as if Nature meant to warn the young queen 

of what would be her life, when she arrived from France in the 
gloomy dawn of the August morning. A thick fog had hung 
about Edinburgh for two days, and Knox records the fact as one 
much to Mary’s discredit. “The very face of Heaven,” he says, 
“did manifestly speak what comfort was brought into the 
country with her—to wit, sorrow, dolour, darkness and all im- 
piety; the mist was so thick and dark that scarce might any 
man espy another the length of two dxétis.”. And he concludes 
by wailing that “The forewarning, God gave us, but, alas! for 
the most part, we were blind.” 

Mary’s dauntless champion and historian, Miss Strickland, 
remarks pathetically : “A bright and cheerful day would doubt- 
less have been much more agreeable to Mary, if she had any 
choice of the matter; yet he (Knox) is as severe in his comments 
as if the poor queen had brought the said mist with her from 
France, for the malign purpose of obscuring the clear skies of 
Scotland.” And certainly, of all the sins laid to poor Mary’s 
charge, and of all the burdens laid upon her, that of Scottish 
weather is surely the most remarkable. 

There was little cheer, too, in the cavalcade which awaited the 
queen’s state entry, and the “sorry palfreys,” which aroused the 
half-scornful laughter of the little suite, brought the proud flush 
to the young queen’s face, if only for the reputation of her realm. 
Wretchedly caparisoned, they rode through the mist and the fog 
to the royal palace, and the first page of the dark story was 
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turned. The queen had come to stormy Scotland, and her, 
woman’s hand had grasped the sceptre. Truly, in these rude 
and lawless times it would have needed wise heads and brave 
hands around,her if the vessel was to be skilfully steered through 
the stormy waters. And, from the weak and dissolute Darnley 
—vain, ‘erring, irresolute—downwards, what advisers had Mary ? 
Knox certainly rated his royal mistress soundly, but Mary might 
well have quoted to the rough and rude Reformer, Desdemona’s 
gentle words: “Those that do teach young babes do it with 
gentle speech and easy tasks .... . for in good faith Iam a 
child to chiding.” 

And so the sad story proceeds. In the Abbey church Mary 
was married to Darnley with much pomp and state, and in the 
palace she saw the fading of the love story, begun on snowy St. 
Valentine’s Eve at; Wemyss Castle, when:the princely youth first 
won her heart and troth. They were stormy times of faction, 
and revolt, and plotting, and scandal, and the rains descended 
and the floods came over Mary Stuart’s life very soon. Little 
wonder that the rich voice of Riccio in the chapel, heard first in 
the aves and masses, soothed the queen, and that his gentle and 
cultured manners pleased Mary and earned for the poor deformed 
Piedmontese that royal favour which was to be his undoing. 
She had so few to trust, so few to whom with safety she could 
show liking or esteem. Probably she had not yet grown accus- 
tomed to Darnley’s mad jealousy and insulting suspicion, and the 
little secretary, who had at one time been the prince’s chosen 
confidant as to his love for the queen, appears to have been 
equally unsuspecting. And so the fatal night of one of the most 
cruel and causeless murders ever perpetrated under the light of 
stars, drew on. 

Mary had much improved the gloomy palace since she came. 
The rushes were swept away and replaced by Turkey carpets, the 
oak tables were covered by crimson velvet, embroidered and 
fringed with gold, and marble tables stood about set out with 
a luxury of porcelain ornaments, crystal flagons, fountains with 
scented water, horloges, richly chased frames, ferns, statuettes 
and flowers. There were cabinets from India and Venice of 
filagree gold and silver, ornaments of various shapes and dazzling 
value, and silver lamps hanging from the pendant pinnacles of 
the fretted ceilings showed the emblazoned arms of Scotland 
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entwined with the lilies of France. And yet it was in none of 
these stately halls that Mary loved to spend her hours of ease. 
The tiny supper-room where the tragedy was enacted is off the 
queen’s bed-room, and is scarcely twelve feet in length and ten 
in breadth, and it was here, while supping with her sister the 
Countess of Argyll and Lord Robert Stuart, and with one or 
two others, that the murder was carried out before the very eyes 
of the queen. The scene has been so often portrayed that it 
requires no description, and there are few who have not pictured 
it to themselves while standing in the little dark room; yet it 
is difficult indeed to realize that these very walls heard the 
dying shrieks of the innocent victim ; that they looked down on 
Darnley’s Judas kiss and on Mary Stuart’s royal fury and des- 
pair. Alas! poor queen, something else was killed that night 
besides the honest and devoted secretary, whose music had 
beguiled many a sad hour, and for whom she pleaded with such 
royal and pathetic dignity—the love of her heart for the husband 
who so cruelly outraged her as a wife and as a queen, and who 
kissed her even while he had thrown open the door of her 
chamber to murderers and butchers—chat was killed too, and 
perished, I think, for ever! When the agonized cries were past, 
when the rudely overturned table had been raised, when 
Faudonside’s pistol had been turned from the queen’s own 
person, and there was a silence as of death in the ghastly 
room, do we wonder that the queen’s heart turned to stone? 
Threatened, disobeyed, insulted, outraged, her commands and 
entreaties disregarded, the wailing cry, “Justitia! Justitia !” 
silenced by the butchers’ knives, do we wonder that Mary 
turned upon the man who had vowed to love and protect her? 
And who had done this thing? “Traitor and son of a traitor,” 
Mary cried, “is this the recompense thou givest to her who 
hath covered thee with benefits and raised thee to honours so 
great?” 

And then as the passion faded from her beautiful face, the 
queen fell swooning on the floor, and Darnley might gaze upon 
her, with what feelings we care not to imagine. 

And so the dark days of Mary Stuart’s reign went on.: Hence- 
forth Holyrood knew no gaiety, no revels where the royal mistress 
gave her own royal robes to fair Mary Seton as Queen of the 
Bean, wearing no jewels herself so that the maid of honour might 
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shine peerless ; no dance, no music, no light-hearted jest. John 
Knox would not now have required to address his grim 
admonition to the dancing feet of the four Maries, and to their 
“gay gear” as he left their mistress; the place was haunted 
henceforth to Mary Stuart. Her heart—a woman’s dearest 
kingdom—had lost its lord. And her baby was born in the 
castle. She was at Holyrood—where she returned after the 
marriage of Margaret Carwood and Bastion, both loyal followers, 
after bidding Darnley a short farewell at Kirk o’ Fields—when 
the ghastly news of this murder reached her, and to Holyrood 
the remains of the prince were carried. However he had failed 
towards her, she had loved him once, and the tragedy could not 
but be another blow to the queen. And after Darnley’s death 
the swift strokes of her Nemesis fell heavy and fast. We have 
Bothwell’s oath, on his death-bed, that she was innocent of all 
knowledge of Darnley’s death, but the true story of how is life 
and hers mingled remains yet to be written, and in a brief article, 
it is impossible even to touch upon it. After the strange 
sad marriage with the rude Scotch noble, and the man accused 
of her husband’s death—(it was performed by a Protestant 
clergyman, and with no rejoicing or state of any kind)—the 
shadows fell deeper and deeper around Mary Stuart’s hapless 
head. 

She is “sad and distraught.” She calls for a knife to kill her- 
self while conversing with Bothwell, and in her husband’s 
presence she tells Du Croc “that he must not be surprised if he 
saw her sorrowful, for she could not rejoice, nor ever should 
again. All that she desired was death”—and so the story 
goes on. Bothwell’s battle with the associate lords is lost, 
and the queen is taken for the last time back to Edinburgh. 
Covered with dust, her beautiful face disfigured by tears, Mary 
was led through the staring Edinburgh mob with every indignity. 
Before her they carried the banner on which was represented 
Darnley’s dead body and the kneeling prince appealing to 
Heaven for vengeance, and, followed in her dreadful progress by 
the taunts and the insults of the lowest roughs of that rude time, 
the desolate queen was thrust with no attendants into the 
“ Black Turnpike,” where, we are told, condemned malcontents 
were sometimes placed before they were committed to the 
Tolbooth. Surely the pitiful June sky had looked down upon 
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no misery so deep as this. And then—once more through the 
howling mob, the very crowd who had been wont to call “ God 
save that sweet face,” as the young queen rode through the 
streets and smiled upon them—back to Holyrood for the last 
time! One night more under the royal roof, spent in what vigil 
of tears we know not, and then, long before dawn, they bring her 
the “coarse riding cloak ‘and hood of russet cloth, so as to 
disguise her person and quality,” and the queen sees in the 
darkness of the courtyard a band of men-at-arms-led by Lindsey 
and Ruthven. She is placed on horseback, going she knows not 
whither; her bridle is taken, and the queen, voiceless and 
tearless, is led away. Holyrood is left behind for ever. She did 
not know that, poor queen; she did not see, as in a vision, 
lonely Loch Leven, Carbery Hill, the long, long years of im- 
prisonment in England, finally the dark hall of Fotheringhay, 
the block, the axe—the' death that surely came at last, as a 
deliverer, to set her free! Holyrood, at least, was to see Mary 
Stuart no more. One incident which happened in the harbour of 
Calais comes before me as I close. Mary was embarking with 
the few loving French hearts who accompanied her to Scotland, 
and with her four Maries, and just before starting another vessel, 
which had attempted to enter the port, struck on the bar 
and foundered, and sank with all on board before the queen’s 
eyes. She had rushed to the stern of the galley, imploring - 
her uncles to save the poor mariners, her tears falling fast ; but 
human aid came too late, and Mary clasped her hands in 
anguish. ; 

“ Ah, my God! What a portent for our voyage is this!” A 
portent, indeed, and one too sadly realized! We think of 
that and of her life as we pass from Holyrood, and the grim 
old pile stands sentinel-like beside the “grey metropolis”— 
most horror-haunted of all the homes where Mary Stuart laid her 
head. 

“ Ayez mémoire,” she wrote once to a Scotch subject, “de 
celle qui a esté votre voyne.” We have her in our memory 
a history such as hers, a face such as hers, are unforgettable, 
and she was our queen. And to this day she has her foes 
and her detractors, her villifiers and her accusers, her pas- 
sionate admirers and her relentless foes. And yet, as I stood 
in Holyrood, there is one cry which rang through these walls, 
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and which smote in horror upon Mary Stuart’s ear, which I 
fancied she might echo too if she could speak again. For, as 
Riccio cried to his murderers, Mary Stuart might claim of the 
world, now left far behind, with all “these voices”—“ Justitia / 
Justitia !” 
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Reverie. 


DipsT thou but love me! Happy thoughts would wake my 
ragged heart 

To life, to peace, to blessedness ;—a recreated part, 

With pulses throbbing ceaseless echo, till each thought of mine 

Became reflection perfected, to every dream of thine. 

A living likeness, piece for piece and whole for whole the same ; 

My soul’s response, to give thee sweet for sweet, and flame for 
flame ! 


Didst thou but love me! White and stainless would I ever keep 

My better self; till passion’s dye with crimson beauties deep 

Beneath thy touch should brighten ; even so, earth’s bosom holds 

Through winter time the pure and spotless treasures spring 
unfolds 

In bud and bloom, till, blushing pink with happy sun-kiss’d glow, 

They rise new born from out their bed of white enshrouding 
snow. 


Didst thou but love me! Proud and glad to know thee great 
and strong 
My soul could be ; but still more loving should thy weakness long 
For gentle pity. Faith for faith, thy right my right should be, 
Thy wish an inspiration sweet—thy will a law to me, 
For now and aye! Enduring always, trusting still the same, 
Till death came down to seal these closing lips which sighed thy 
name. 
Didst thou but love me! 


LOUIS CRESWICKE. 












































The White horse. 
I. 


“ SURELY, Henry, you used to know this Mentieth Eliot, whose 
death I see in the papers,” said my wife one morning, looking up 
from the Zzmes across the breakfast table, where I was finishing 
my coffee and reading my letters. 

“I remember when we were first married you used td talk 
about him.” 

Her words awoke a’pang of remorse. At one time I had been 
tolerably intimate with Eliot; that he had dropped out of my 
life during the last ten years was due rather to the stress of cir- 
cumstances than to any premeditated neglect on my part. But 
now with the irrevocableness of death came the conviction that 
it should have been the other way. I should have forced circum- 
stances to bring us together, and not have lost sight of a friend 
who needed: affection and companionship more than most men. 
Now it was too late. There they stood—those fatally convincing 
lines, from which there is no appeal : 

“On the 20th of May, at No. 205, Jermyn Street, suddenly, 
Mentieth Eliot, of Crosby Hall, Cumberland, in the 47th year of 
his age.” 

Poor fellow! he had probably died as he had lived, alone. All 
that I could now do was to go round to the rooms in Jermyn 
Street, and make inquiries from his landlord. He could give me 
little satisfaction. Mr. Eliot, he said, had only been known to 
him during the past week, when he had arrived from the conti- 
nent, and was spending a few days in London before going to 
his,home in the north. He did not look strong, but his servant 
had said nothing of his master’s being in ill-health till three 
mornings ago, when on going into his room he had found him 
breathing heavily, and before the doctor could arrive he was 
dead. “ Heart-disease” the doctor had called it. His lawyer 
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had come, and had made arrangements for having the body 

removed for interment at his family place, somewhere in the 

northern counties. He had seemed a quiet gentleman, had 

travelled a great deal, his servant told the landlord, and when 

he was not abroad, lived by himself in his large country-house. 
This was all that I could extract from the landlord. 


“ Alone he lived, and alone he died, 
And when he was buried, nobody cried.” 


These lines, read somewhere, and scarcely noticed at the time, 
flashed into my mind as the man was speaking, and with foolish 
iterance beat an accompaniment in my brain to whatever I did 
or thought that day. But in London life, impressions and ex- 
periences follow. each other so rapidly, that no feeling that does 
not partake of a poignant personal character can retain its fresh- 
ness long ; and it was of the inevitable nature of things that the 
memory of Mentieth Eliot’s death should not remain long with 
me, when the thought of his living personality had scarcely 
touched my life at a single point for more than a decade. 

It was about a month later that one morning I received a 
large blue envelope, containing three separate rolls of manuscript, 
in a handwriting that had a strange look of familiarity, though 
memory did not immediately supply the connecting links of 
association. With the papers was a letter in a different hand. 
On reading it I found it was from poor Mentieth Eliot’s lawyer 
and executor. It informed me that among his papers these 
manuscripts had been found, tied together, with directions that, 
after his death, they should be forwarded to me. 

As I unrolled the manuscripts, a letter in Eliot’s writing fell 
out. It was short, and reading it stirred again the feelings of 
self-reproach and regret for neglected friendship, which I had 
experienced on hearing of his death. This was the letter: 


“ May 2oth, 1887. 
“205 Jermyn Street.” 
“DEAR LANGBY, . 
“ My thoughts turn to you this evening, as one of my few 


friends ; also perhaps because you are indirectly connected with 
one of the experiences that left a deep mark on my life. That 
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this mark should have been a lasting one, and one affecting my 
whole career and character, is an acknowledgment of the weak- 
ness that has ended in failure. A stronger character would have 
risen above the power of impressions, and not succumbed to their 
influence ; but strength implies health and the perfect balance 
and adjustment of physical conditions, and these were denied me 
from the first. You may remember how you used to rate me for 
my morbidity and passion for self-dissection, when we first met 
and became friends at Bonn. Looking back on those days, I can 
only gratefully wonder at the patience and cheery good temper 
with which you always bore with me. It was your invincible 
hopefulness, your abounding spirits and vitality, that gave me 
the first impetus towards a healthier, happier manhood than had 
ever before seemed possible to me. And even now I feel, had 
circumstances thrown me more with you, my life might not seem 
the blank page that it is. But all this is notto the purpose. My 
reason for writing to-night is to tell you that I am leaving te you 
some papers, my apology for ‘that long disease, my life.’ Do 
with them what you will. All that I ask of you is to believe in 
them as an absolutely accurate transcript of the events as they 
appeared to me. You will see that the first and second papers 
were written almost immediately after the events described. The 
third was written an hour ago, and is, I feel sure, the testimony 
of a dying man. I have appended a short note to the first paper, 
not in explanation of what I must consider the Unaccountable, 
but as throwing some light on the conditions of my early life, all 
of which accentuated the morbid tendencies of my mind, and 
increased my hyper-sensitiveness to outward impressions. I would 
have liked to have seen you again, and to have shaken you by 


the hand. Now it is too late. 
“ Yours ever, 


“ MENTIETH ELIOT.” 


“God forgive me,” I muttered as I folded up the melancholy 
document. How had I fulfilled this trust? Fifteen years ago 
this man handed me out of his bounty a blank cheque; I might 
have drawn to any extent on his capital of affection and 
sympathy, and I flung it aside as if it had been a scrap of waste 
paper. It might have enriched me, and it has only impoverished 
him, and with a sigh and a feeling of curiosity dashed with 
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sympathy, I took up the paper which had the note attached to it. 
I transcribe them in full, first the note and then the manuscript. 


[Note dated May 2oth, 1887.] 
“ 205, Jermyn Street. 

“TI was born on the 20th of November, 1840. My father died 
the day before my birth. He had ridden out that morning with 
the hounds ; coming home slowly after a long and exciting run 
his horse stumbled on a stone and came down. My father was 
killed on the spot. It was a lonely bit of road, and there was 
no one to bring the news to the house and to break it to my 
mother. She had gone down to the front door to meet my 
father, as was her invariable custom, on hearing the sound of his 
horse trotting up the approach. As the white horse turned the 
corner from which the avenue comes in a straight line to the 
door, she saw that it was riderless. The forelegs and pasterns 
were stained with blood, and the bridle hung down between its 
hoofs. My mother uttered a scream, and then did not stir, but 
stood as still as if she were turned to stone, gazing at the horse 
as it quickly trotted towards her. The old butler often described 
the scene to me, and the mute, horror-struck look on her face 
when, startled by her cry, he ran to the door: ‘Ten minutes 
before, Mr. Mentieth, she was the brightest, happiest-looking 
lady as ever I clapped eyes on. I had taken her in her letters, 
and she looked up with such a smile as I opened the door, thinking 
it was the master. But when I saw her standing on the door 
steps, looking at that poor white beast coming along between the 
trees, as unconcernedly like as if nothing worse had happened 
that day than his broken knees, there was a skeered look in her 
eyes as has never left them since, and, for a smile, the last that 
ever I saw on her face, to call such, was the day before you were 
born, sir.’ 

“T was born within twenty-four hours of my father’s death, 
and I often think that if God in His mercy had seen fit to unite 
father, mother and child that night there would have been one 
sad and one useless life the less in the world. The old butler’s 
words were the key to the sadness and gloom in which my child- 
hood was passed. My mother did not love me, at least not actively, 
and I brought no pleasure or brightness into her life. I believe 
her nervous constitution had got a physical shock which stunted 
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for ever the growth of healthy, natural feelings. I worshipped 
the sad, silent woman at a distance, but in her presence I was ill 
at ease and constrained, and could say not a word of the love and 
childish sympathy with which my heart swelled. These feelings, 
which in a healthier child would have found an outlet in attach- 
ment to servants and love of animals, with me turned inwards, 
and led to brooding and morbid self-depreciation. I became a 
prey to strange fancies, which to my indiscriminating, childish 
perceptions became realities of a terrifying nature. I need not 
here particularize what these fancies were, but they emphasized 
my nervous susceptibility and gave an unnatural bent to my 
imagination. 

“TI may, however, specialize one peculiar taste as it may not 
have been without its influence on future events. From my 
earliest childhood till I was about fifteen or sixteen I had a 
nervous, exaggerated horror of horses and ponies. As a young 
child I believe I almost screamed myself into convulsions if the 
nurse took me round to the stables, and though that extremity 
of terror passed with babyhood, I could never be induced to ride 
or to drive myself, and always shrunk from being brought into 
close contact with horses. But there was one exception to the 
distrust and nervous shrinking which I felt to the whole species, 
and that, strangely enough, was the white horse which my father 
had been riding the day of his death. With the instinctive ani- 
mosity of the illiterate classes to secondary causes the coachman 
had wanted to have him shot, but my mother had given orders 
that he was to be turned out into a field. Here, as a child, I 
would constantly come and look at the creature which had 
caused my father’s death—first with awe and shrinking, later 
with a strange familiarity and sympathy, a sort of undefined 
sense of kinship between me and this pariah of the stables. I 
doubt if any one knew of my daily visits to the paddock as I 
always chose a moment when I could steal away by myself. 

“When I was twelve the trustees declaréd that the life I led at 
home was an unnatural one for a boy, and I was sent to school. 
Of those years nothing need be written at this distance of time. 
No cruelty was meant, and looking back I blame nobody, but I 
was misunderstood, I was bullied, I was miserable. 

“When I was sixteen my mother died suddenly of heart com- 
plaint. For a time I fell into low health and the doctors advised 
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change of air and surroundings. It was decided that I should 
leave school and go abroad with a tutor. I hailed the change 
with satisfaction. The unconventionality and the outward bright- 
ness of foreign life attracted me, and in the music of Germany 
and the art of Italy I took the keenest emotional and intellectual 
pleasure. 

“After two years of foreign travel, I decided to attend a 
German University, before graduating at Oxford. At Bonn, 
where I went in the autumn of 1858, I first met you, Henry 
Langby. Your friendship and companionship at that time I 
shall always consider one of the chief gains of my life. You 
forced me into society, you sympathized with my tastes and 
pursuits, but at the same time constrained me by your larger, 
more robust manliness to recognize other points of view, and 
to see in my life possibilities of usefulness and of natural enjoy- 
ment. 

-“QOne other cause helped to make life a different thing to me 
while I was at Bonn to what it had ever been before, the affection 
of little Rupert von Hochman. Do you remember how you 
used to laugh at what you called Rupert’s ‘humanizing influence’ 
on me? There has'only been one other human being to whom 
I owed as much as,I did to you and that child.” 


Here the note ended abruptly, and I turned to the manuscript, 
wondering what its purport could be. It was written on foreign 
paper, of a kind we had used in our student days at Bonn, nearly 
thirty years ago. It bore the date Dec. 19th, 1859, and the name, 
which had entirely passed from my memory till I saw it on the 
paper before me, of Mentieth Eliot’s lodgings in Bonn. This was 
the manuscript : 


“This evening something occurred so strange and exceptional 
and so startling in its unexplained nature, that I wish to put 
down in writing a straightforward, accurate account of the event 
as it presents itself to my consciousness. Langby and I were're- 
turning from the other side of the Rhine, where we had been 
skating with a large party of friends, on a field flooded for the 
purpose. We had stayed later than the others, and were among 
the passengers in the last crossing of the ferry-boat. We were 
exhilarated by the exercise, and in high spirits. Instead of 
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urning in as usual to my rooms, Langby proposed that I should 
go home and spend the evening with him, and together we started 
to walk down the Poppelsdorf Allee. It was intensely cold, and 
the air was thick and heavy with mixed fog and frost. All along 
the Allee the lamps flickered through the yellowish mist, with a 
dim wavering light, and the tall gaunt trees stood out black and 
solitary-looking, the eye being unable to penetrate the gloom 
further than to take in one at a time. We seemed to be the only 
people out at that hour, when I became aware of a voice a few 
yards ahead, raised in childish excitement. ‘Truly, Anna,’ it 
said, ‘mother has promised that the Christkindchen shall bring 
me a pair of skates, and the day after Christmas I shall go with 
the English gentlemen to the meadow to skate.’ 

“TI recognized the voice of little Rupert von Hochman, and 
through the fog I could just see the child ahead of us with his 
nurse, and hear her anxious voice, ‘Hurry, Master Rupert, or 
the Frau Grifin will be very angry at your being out so late. 
You should not have stayed so long in the shops.’ 

“Ves, Anna, I am coming ; but I must first get some groschen 


* out of my pocket for poor old Hans. I never pass him without 


giving him something, no more do the English gentlemen.’ 

“The words came distinctly to us, and looking through the fog, 
I saw old Hans limping along between his crutches down the 
centre alley. Rupert ran towards the old man, and dropping a 
few small coins in his hand exclaimed : 

“Now, Hans, you must guess what I have asked the Christ- 
kindchen to bring you. Mother says p 

“He was still talking when suddenly, like the grip of a cold 
hand laid on my heart, I felt a wave of overmastering depression 
sweep over me, and at the same moment I was startled by the 
thud of horses’ hoofs advancing rapidly through the darkness. 
The next instant I saw a riderless white horse emerge out of the 
mist and advance at full speed towards the spot where the beggar 
stood, propped on his crutches. The horse’s head was raised, 
and his tail stood out stiff, as he came at a wild gallop towards 
us. I tried to scream and to rush forward to pull Hans out of 
the way, but I could not stir a limb, and no sound or cry of 
warning came from my parched throat. Another second and 
Hans would have been trampled under foot, when with a sudden 
movement the horse glanced aside in its headlong career, and 
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swerving from the place where the old cripple stood, knocked 
over the child and then passed rapidly out of sight into the fog 
and darkness. As it disappeared, the tension which had pos- 
sessed my whole being suddenly relaxed, the cold, clammy feel- 
ing of terror that had overcome me gave way, and I found myself 
walking quietly beside Langby, who was nodding, ‘Guten Abend’ 
to Hans, and shouting in his cheery voice to Rupert, who was 
dancing ahead with his nurse: 

“« Hallo! youngster ; what are you doing out at this hour?’ 
and with a stride forward he had lifted the child on to his 
shoulder. 

“Great heavens! What did it all mean? Had the whole 
thing been an illusion of a diseased brain, a vision, a baseless fab- 
rication of unmeaning fancy? But it had been so real, it had 
appealed so forcibly to two senses. I had first heard the tramp 
of the hoofs, and then flashing out of the darkness had seen the 
horse, as distinctly as I now saw Langby with the untouched 
child on his shoulder. And yet, in glaring contradiction to the 
reality of my impressions, there was the child sound in limb and 
unscathed in nerve ; Langby, the nurse and Hans were all equally 
in the normal condition of a few minutes before, which must have 
been impossible had they witnessed that to which I could testify 
through the evidence of sight and of sound. Even in my deep 
thankfulness for Rupert’s safety a horror passed over me, so 
ghastly was the experience. It seems by its unnatural character 
to separate me from my kind and to 

“Dec. 29th. I wrote this ten days ago. Since then I have 
been very ill: an attack connected with the heart, the doctor 
says, and complicated by fever. Langby has been with me con- 
stantly. He is very low about the von Hochmans. Rupert is at 
death’s door from inflammation of the lungs, caught the day after 
he was in the Poppelsdorf Allee. 

“Dec. 30th. Langby came in late last night, awfully cut up about 
poor little Rupert von Hochman’s death. He is waiting for the 
funeral and then returns to England. The doctor advises me to 
go to the Riviera and then to have a sea voyage. I am still weak 
and sleepless. I cannot shake off the feeling of a sort of guilty 
participation in Rupert’s death, a sense of having been an acces- 
sory before the event, yet I know this is morbid and unreal. Of 
one thing I am determined—to no living soul shall I ever breathe 
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a word of what I saw, or imagined I saw, on the evening of the 
19th in the Poppelsdorf Allee.” 


II. 


AS I read Eliot’s manuscript, many things came back to my 
memory which I had long forgotten. That afternoon on the ice 
—our meeting with little Rupert von Hochman—Eliot’s great 
affection for the child—the shock and sorrow of the little fellow’s 
death, and Eliot’s sharp illness and subsequent depression—all 
for the moment seemed more real and nearer to me than the 
events of yesterday. Poor fellow! what a revelation of morbidity 
and diseased sensitiveness that paper contained, and yet what a 
power of reserve there was in the man, never to have uttered a 
word of what was weighing on his mind. It was part of the 
contradiction I had always recognized in him, the combination of 
weakness and strength. With quickened interest I turned to the 
second roll of paper, wondering what it would contain. Unlike 
the first, it had no note attached to it, but my own knowledge of 
Eliot’s life subsequent to his Jeaving Bonn supplied me with the 
links necessary to the understanding of what followed. Though 
I was at Cambridge while Eliot was at Oxford, we often met, 
and one autumn we went a walking-tour in the Tyrol together. 
After he left Oxford he was a great deal abroad. In the autumn 
of 1867 I spent a few days with him at Crosby Hall. He was in 
better spirits than I had ever known him since the old Bonn 
days, and spoke with real interest and hopefulness about his 
future. Apparently he had made up his mind to give up the 
roving life which he had gradually adopted, and to settle down 
on his place. In a moment of expansion he even alluded to-the 
possibility of one day representing the county. 

From certain things that he let drop in conversation, I could 
not help thinking that the idea of marriage was in Eliot’s mind, 
but when I one day said something chaffirg on the subject, he 
instantly shrivelled up into silence. His reticence had the quality 
of making one feel that frankness was a vulgar impertinence and 
breach of good taste, in the same way that his silence made one 
acutely conscious of the glaring triviality of most utterances. 

But, like many better-balanced minds, Eliot had his moments 
of inconsistency, and the last evening I was at Crosby he spoke 
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to me at length, and with a curious, suppressed fervour, of the 
happiness that had come to him the previous winter in the 
friendship of a young girl he had first met at Rome. Her name, 
I think, was Ruth Norton, and I believe she was an American. 
He was about to meet her somewhere in the south of Scotland, 
and I remember I felt at the time that that visit would probably 
be the turning-point in his life, as indeed it proved. Far from 
settling down and marrying, the following winter Eliot took to 
travelling in good earnest, not among familiar European haunts, 
but in remote Eastern and Southern lands. He let his house on 
a long lease, and for years his friends lost sight of him. I, for 
one, never saw him again, though we made one abortive effort to 
meet seven years later. Remembering these things, I turned 
with a keen sense of curiosity to the second manuscript. It 
bore the date : 


“October 19th, 1867. 
“ Stronfaskit House, Wigtownshire. 


“T have had a horrible experience, and cannot shake off its 
effects. It has brought back fears and feelings that I hoped had 
passed for ever, but I might have known that there was no happy 
future possible for me. And yet a few hours ago it seemed as 
if Ruth Norton held in her hands the key that would open out 
to me a new heaven and a new earth, and now that door has 
been closed for ever, and through my own unconscious, unwilling 
agency. I had made up my mind to speak to her this afternoon, 
to tell her all that her goodness and beauty meant to me, and to 
ask her to be my wife. I had followed her out on to the Heughs 
for that purpose. As I saw her go past the drawing-room 
window towards the cliffs, I did not like to join her at once, but 
an hour later I followed her, knowing her favourite spot, a dip in 
the Heughs, above the great Spindle-rock overlooking the Solway. 
It was a warm, bright afternoon ; a perfect stillness was in the air, 
and a golden haze of sunshine on sea and land. Ruth had taken 
the path skirting the cliffs ; I took the way across the fields to the 
Heughs. As I got out on to them, through the last field, I 
noticed that some horses and Highland cattle had come through 
a broken-down gate and were feeding on the close-cropped, 
springy grass. I remember particularly observing them, and 
thinking how picturesque the tawny and dun colouring of the 
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cattle looked against the blue sky and green, undulating head- 
lands. One feeling, however, was uppermost in my heart, and I 
did not linger, but hurried towards the highest Heugh, from 
whence, a hundred feet beneath me, I could see Ruth seated on the 
edge of a cliff, watching the tide heaving and swirling into the 
cave below. She was so close to the edge that I did not like to 
call out for fear of startling her, and was turning to go down by 
another way, when a sudden sound, as of horses’ hoofs galloping 
over grass, arrested me. A white horse that had been feeding 
with the rest—or so I imagined—had separated itself from the 
herd and with flying mane and outstretched tail was coming 
straight towards me. In a moment an awful chill passed all over 
me, holding my limbs and muscles in a kind of icy spell. I could 
neither move nor scream. Onward the creature came in its mad 
race, but twenty yards from where I stood it swerved, and, suddenly 
turning aside, went, at the same wild pace, down the grassy path 
leading to the cliff where Ruth was sitting. Till it turned the 
corner it would be hidden from her sight, but then the appalling 
suddenness with which it would come upon her might, indeed 
must, cause her to lose her balance and fall over the precipice on 
to the rocks below. I gasped, but I only caught my breath ; not 
a sound came from my lips; my eyes saw nothing but the one 
spot, the corner round which the horse must come; in my ears 
was only one sound, the galloping thud of its hoofs on the turf. 
Why did she not hear it and move from her dangerous position 
before it was too late? Great heavens! what was this hideous 
possession that kept my body in thrall while my brain with un- 
natural activity realized every feature of the situation? I lived 
a lifetime in those moments, when, sudden as it had come, the 
awful spell was broken by Ruth’s voice calling from below, ‘ How 
did you get up there, Mr. Eliot? I never noticed you till this 
moment.’ 

“With the sound of her words a glow of life and warmth 
returned to me, the strained sense of expectancy relaxed, my 
eyes turned to where she was sitting calm and smiling, and in 
my ears the sound of the terrible gallop died away. But in the 
moment of reaction from that awful, unnatural horror, another 
- feeling started into life, the feeling I had had so strongly after 
Rupert von Hochman’s death. The curse of my second sight 
had fallen on the woman I loved ! 
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“With a groan I turned away. Never could I speak to Ruth 
of what had been in my heart towards her—what will be in it 
till Idie. I suppose I must have called out something incoherent 
in answer to her words, I did not join her, but came straight 
back to the house, scarcely knowing what I did. At dinner she 
asked me if I was ill, and in her gentle way she said I looked 
white, perhaps I had got a chill on the Heughs. To-morrow I 
am going away. I have made the coward’s invariable excuse, of 
letters calling me home.” 


Here the manuscript ended abruptly. Below it was pasted a 
cutting from the Zsmes obituary column: “ At Stronfaskit House, 
Wigtownshire, on the 29th October, of diphtheria, Ruth Eleanor, 
daughter of William Norton, of Philadelphia, aged 20.” Below, 
in writing, were the initials, “ M. E.—Miserrimus.” 


III 


THE third paper, to which I eagerly turned, was written twenty 
years later and bore the date of the 19th May, 1887, the evening 
before Mentieth Eliot’s death. Unlike the two previous manu- 
scripts, it showed no trace of having been written under the 
pressure of strong nervous excitement. The tone was calm and 
natural, as of a man writing to a friend, describing an ordinary 
occurrence. Only towards the end something of the man’s per- 
sonality asserted itself, a note of dejection and self-pity. was 
touched, and the dominant trait of constancy and loyalty made 
itself felt. Here is the paper: 


“205, Jermyn Street, 
“May Ioth, 1887, 10.30 p.m. 

“This evening I was coming back to my rooms through the 
Park. It had been a close, sultry day, and feeling tired, and my 
club dinner being a movable feast, I sat down in the Row almost 
opposite the Albert Gate. It was close upon eight o'clock. 
Carriages taking people to dinner passed in and out of the gates, 
there were no riders out at that hour, and very few walkers on the 
side where I was. I was sitting thinking of nothing in particular, 
when my attention was attracted by two little girls, coming 
towards me with their nurse. Their voices were raised in eager 
argument, and as they came nearer I heard the younger of the 
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two say in accents of conviction, ‘But, Mary, to-day must be the 
19th, because Monday is baby’s birthday, and it is the 22nd, so 
you see it is the 19th.’ 

“It seemed a matter of grave importance to her to fix the date 
of the day. Her little face was keen, and her eyes big with ex- 
citement, as still arguing the point they passed out of ear-shot. 

“ The appearance of the younger child had roused me from the 
idle reverie into which I had fallen, and had sent my thoughts 
wandering among past scenes and times. 


“*Die-Kleine gleicht der Geliebten, 
Besonders wann sie lacht, 
Sie hat dieselben Augen, 
Die mich so ungliicklich gemacht.’ 


“Before I could trace the train of association awakened by 
these words, shot suddenly, as they seemed, to the fore-front of 
my consciousness, out of some distant recess in my mind, I was 
startled by the sight of a riderless horse coming rapidly down the 
Row. ‘Some one has been thrown,’ I thought, and would have 
started forward, in obedience to the hatural, though not very 
definite instinct, which prompts to action of some sort in all 
emergencies. But I could not move. A cold tremor passed 
over me, and a terrible rigidity held me in my place. Onward 
the horse came. He was white. Just in front of where he must 
pass in another moment, a man was crossing the Row. Uncon- 
scious of any danger he moved slowly, and I, paralyzed by this 
chill horror, could do nothing to warn him, though my eyes were 
fixed in a sort of spell-bound terror on the horse, now close upon 
him. Even in that awful moment I was aware of something 
strangely familiar in the man’s walk and in the droop of his 
shoulders. He turned and slowly looked at me. Good God ! 
I saw my own face. How I got back here, I don’t quite know. 
I have a recollection of finding myself in a half-fainting condition 
on my chair in the Park, and of staggering across ina somnambu- 
listic state to Albert Gate, where I got a cab, and drove straight 
here. Now that the sensation of physical depression and ner- 
vousness has passed off, I feel quite calm. Of course, I know 
what this omen portends. Well! I would not have it otherwise. 
I know now why those lines of Heine rang in my ears, and whose 
were the eyes that the child’s eager look recalled, as she passed 
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me in the Row. Strange, too, that those words, ‘It is the 19th, 

were the ones to reach me. It was on the 19th of November 
that my father died ; I had seen the white horse in the Poppelsdorf 
Allee on the 19th of December ; on the 19th of October I had 
seen it on the Heughs above the Solway ; on the 19th of May it 
has appeared to me again in Rotten Row. Once to the child 
who was dear to me, then to the woman I loved, and now to my- 
self (I feel sure of it) it has meant death. By a fall from a white 
horse my father died. What is the connection between these 
events? Why havelI been doomed to such foreknowledge? Is 
it something from without, or is it to be traced to the condition of 
my own brain? IfI could answer these questions, would it have 
made any difference, then or now? In the solitude of approaching 
death, I ask myself, can any of us help the other? The Unseen 
is nearer us than we think ; who knows at what moment it may 
change to the seen, the dear, the greatly longed-for? But all 
such speculation must be vain.” 


“Yes,” I muttered, as I put down the manuscript, “all specu- 
lation on these subjects is vain ; but this is certain, | might have 
been of more help to this man than I was.” 


E. C. S. 






































Blind Fobn. 


By JOHN H. WILLMER. 


“What matters it if we live and die in a palace or a hovel, as long as our 
souls are saved ! "—Sanskrit Proverb. 


THIS is the story of a man who was not a Christian, but who 
loved God, loved truth, loved virtue and was happy. He was 
called “ Blind John.” What, however, was his real name, no one 
now knows. The above was given him by the soldiers at Colaba, 
whose particular friend he was. John was totally blind, and his 
blindness dated from the time of his birth, When the writer of 
this last saw him, he was aged, and his once obese figure had 
toned down considerably. 

Like most blind men, John was very musical. He was a 
cunning player on the “ saringi,”* and his voice was not altogether 
bad. Quite a heap of English songs knew he, all of which were 
taught him by his soldier friends. I am sorry to say that among 
them were some of a very low character. These latter, however, 
John soon gave up singing, for once, at a gathering—a Sunday- 
school one, I think it was—he was driven away for singing one 
which contained anything but choice language. 

John was never in want of a breakfast. Early every morning 
he used to walk down to Colaba, and the soldiers gave him 
bread and tea. Be it remembered, however, John got not his 
breakfast gratis. He had to pay for it, two songs being the sum. 

No settled residence had John. At night he crept under some 
bridge and slept upon the cold flags; a stone, with his long 
black coat folded on it, serving for a pillow. During the day he 
wandered from place to place, begging. 

In the year 18——I forget the exact date—Bombay donned 
her best dress and looked her prettiest. And I will tell you why: 
The English mail was in and the new viceroy had arrived. 

Flags flew from the verandahs and windows of all the offices, 

* Native violin. 
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public and private, in the Fort ; soldiers and volunteers lined each 
side of the road running from the Apollo Bunder to the Church- 
Gate Station, leaving a long winding lane free of passengers ; 
and on both sides of the road, between the walls of the buildings 
and the troops, the spaces were filled in by crowds of people. 

In one large building, from whose balustrade flew a flag with a 
lion rampant worked on it, was gathered the é/ite of Bombay 
society. This was the Bombay Club. Presently, those up there 
heard laughter in the street below. They leaned over and 
looked down, and a broad smile spread over the face of each. 
Blind John was coming down the lane between the two lines of 
soldiers. The people, almost tired out waiting the arrival of the 
viceroy, vociferously cheered him. But he walked slowly on, all 
unconscious that it was he who was being thus honoured. 
Presently, directly in front of the club, he came to a halt. A 
soldier, seeing his commanding officer at some distance, had, in a 
loud whisper, pronounced his name. 

The blind man recognized the voice, and his face lit up with 
a smile as he exclaimed: 

“Hullo, Misther Tommy! You here? What you doing? 
You coming go me Colaba?” 

“Sch!” warned the soldier. “Go on, John.” 

Now the man knew not what the soldier meant by “go on.” 
He thought that most probably his friend Tommy wanted him 
to “go on” singing ; so, striking an attitude—he always did when 
he sang—he shouted out his favourite song: 


“ Tonklie, tonklie, littlee ishstar, 
?Ow I wonder what you a-har ; 
Hup abub the world so a-high, 
Like a dimund in the ishsky.” 


Strict discipline alone prevented the troops from bursting out 
aloud. They smothered their laughter as best they could. The 
people round and about, however, laughed till their sides ached. 

A mounted policeman hearing the noise, and noticing the 
cause, rode full tilt at John, shouting : 

“Bajo, woal Bajo, woa!” 

John, however, continued singing. 

This exasperated the policeman, and his little person swelled 
with indignation as he exclaimed: 
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‘How, son of a dog! Dare you defy me—ha?” 

He bumped his horse against John and the unl fell heavily 
to the ground. 

A cry of horror escaped the bystanders, and the soldiers 
swore under their breath. But John, happily, was not hurt. He 
scrambled to his feet and, for a moment, stood irresolute. The 
policeman swung his horse around and prepared himself for a 
second charge, when a young soldier stepped from the ranks and 
gently led the blind man in among the crowd of people. There 
was no time to pay further attention to him, for, in the distance, 
the viceroy’s carriage was seen approaching. “Attention! 
Attention!” cried the officers ; then quickly followed the com- 
mand: “Shoulder arms!” and, as the carriage came near: 
“Present !” 

The military bands played a few bars of music ; the people 
shouted themselves hoarse; the ladies at the club leaned over 
and waved their handkerchiefs and smiled their sweetest smiles, 
and the viceroy gallantly blew kisses to them. Meanwhile 
John was slowly picking his dias to Colaba, for it was near his. 


‘breakfast time. 


It was evening, and John was hurrying for shelter to his 
nearest friendly bridge, for he knew that a storm was approaching. 
In the distance the sky was inky-black, and soon, with lightning 
speed in deep, black folds, rank on rank, the clouds rushed on 
till they covered the whole of the heavenly concave and hung 
over the earth like the black pall of night. The blind man saw 
not this, but there were ominous sounds afloat in the air. He 
heard the howling of the winds—and he hurried on. Nor saw 
he the lightning leap from out the black bosom of the clouds ; 
but high above the howling winds he heard the thunder’s 
mighty roar. What further evidence wanted he that a storm 
was near ? 

He had just time to take shelter under the bridge when down- 
ward through the angry winds rushed the rain. The xu//ah soon 
filled, and the water, with a “swish” and a “dash,” first slowly, 
then rapidly, passed under the bridge and on to the plain towards 
the.sea. John crouched behind a pillar, which sheltered him from 
the water, and feeling somewhat cold, he wrapped his great-coat 
around him and tried to sleep. A shrill cry aroused him. Was 
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it fancy? Surely he was dreaming. Ha! the cry again. Some 
one needed help. John immediately left his shelter and slowly 
made his way to the steps leading to the road overhead. After 
much difficulty he gained them. Then commenced the task of 
climbing. He had but gone up half-way when he slipped and 
fell. Luckily he had the presence of mind to let his staff scrape 
along the slippery steps, and presently he felt a jerk, and his 
downward rush was stayed. Into somecrack in the masonry the 
crooked part of the staff had slipped and was held fast. 

Bruised and bleeding, he scrambled to his feet, and once more 
he mounted the steps. The repeated cries of “ Help!” of some one 
in distress had nerved him to risk his life. 

At last he gained the road. 

“ Kawn hi. Ya ho!” he shouted at the top of his voice. 

“ Ya ho!” came the answer, from no distance off. 

“Stay where you are,” advised John. “I'll come to you.” 

He moved cautiously forward, for, although he knew perfectly 
well the geography of the bridge, a portion of it was now under 
repairs, and dangerous. After awhile John again shouted : 

“ Ya, ho!” 

“Here! Here!” cried a man’s voice. “Iam afraid to move. 
On each side of me is a hollow; I am resting on a plank.” 

John felt about with his stick, and soon he struck some portion 
of the scaffolding. He examined it and found it to bea plank. 
“ Are you on this ?” he asked. 

“Yes, yes. Don't shake or you will have me over.” 

John, carefully balancing himself, for he knew that if his foot 
slipped he would fall over and be dashed to pieces, crept forward. 
The plank, though having a flat surface, underneath was uneven, 
and no care had been taken by the workmen to make it secure, 
or if they had, the rain must have washed away what they had 
placed under the plank to preserve its balance, for now, as John 
stepped upon it, it went over on to one side, and he slipped and 
fell. A cry, full of terror, escaped the man, to save whom, John 
was risking his life. A cold shiver, like one gets of a morning 
after the first dip in the water, passed through his body, and he 
could hardly breathe. He managed, however, by hugging the 
wood, to keep his hold, and when he was able to breathe more 
freely he slowly righted the plank again. 

John, when he slipped, thought his last hour had come. He 
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was'a good swimmer, but he had little hopes of falling into the 
water, and he feared he would be dashed to pieces upon the rocks 
below. As he fell, his left leg came in contact with some part of 
the bamboo scaffolding, his body scraped along it, and, fast 
though he was descending, he managed to seize the bamboo with 
his hands. His arms were nearly wrenched off, but he gripped 
like the grip of death. The bamboo bent and creaked, but, 
happily, did not break, and he was safe. John, before thinking 
how from here to make a descent, offered up thanks to God. 
Then he shouted, “ Ya, ho /” 

“ Ya, ho!” came the answer, very feebly, from above. “Not 
dead, are you? Look sharp and come and get me out of this.” 

“T am in a nasty position myself,” replied John. “ Look here. 
Crawl along the plank, then come down under the bridge, 
and——” 

“What are you saying?” exclaimed the man. “Do you think 
that I would be sitting here if I were able to crawl off?” 

John saw it was useless trying to get help from that quarter. 
His arms now began to ache, and he knew he must be quick in 
discovering some way of escape from his perilous position. Ere 
now he had ascertained by the noise of the rush and dash of the 
water that, although he was not over the zud/ah, it was but a few 
feet to his right. He, therefore, hand over hand, went along the 
bamboo, his feet dangling in the air, till he was over the water. 
He paused for about a second, then let go his hold. The water, 
fortunately, was deep. He was up to the surface in no time, and 
a few vigorous strokes brought him to the bank. Here he rested 
for awhile, then, once more, he went to the rescue of the man. 
This time he carried up with him a few stones, and with these he 
was able to steady the plank, along which he now walked fear- 


lessly. . 
“Are you hurt?” John asked the crouching object on the 
plank. 


“Not much,” the object replied; “a bit sore only. I was 
afraid to move lest I should fall over.” 

“Take hold of my staff,” commanded John, “and mind how 
you tread.” 

In safety the pair reached terra firma. 

“ Danger is past,” said John, with a sigh of relief. 

The man grasped his hand and poured out his thanks. 
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“ Enough, friend,” cried John ; “I have but done my duty.” 

“Nay, not enough. You have saved my life. Allah! how it 
has rained.” 

“ Ay, thatit has. But it has cleared off as suddenly as it came. 
How managed you to get on the plank where I found you?” 

“ My horse, frightened by a flash of lightning, threw me, and I 
alighted thereon.” 

“Thank God for his goodness. You have been saved by a 
miracle. Now, my friend, tell me where you live and I will guide 
you home.” 

“What, in this dark? Impossible! I can’t even see your face, 
and you say that you will lead me home.” 

John laughed a low musical laugh. 

“You call it dark,” said he, “ but I know not the full meaning 
of the term, not being able to tell what ight is.” 

“ How ?” 

“Tm blind.” 

A slight pause ensued. Then John’s companion asked : 

“ Are you he, whom men call ‘ Blind John ?’” 

“The same.” 

“ Leave me,” groaned the man. 

“And why?” 

“Why ? It is well you knew not from whom those cries for help 
came. Had you, I had been left to perish.” 

“Impossible.” 

“So you say, not knowing me.” 

“Well, who are you?” 

“T cannot tell you. You will surely leave me.” 

“ Never.” 

“ Swear.” 

“ By Bhugwan, I swear that I will not.” 

“It was I who rode you down in the street to-day.” 


“Ha! But, you were doing your duty. I was in the. 


wrong, not you. I ought not to have been there. I was tres- 
passing. But I am blind, and I knew not what was going on. 
The soldiers afterwards told me of the arrival of the durva-bura 
Governor sahib.” 2 

“You are heaping coals of fire upon my head by making 
excuses for me. It was cruel of me. I was a coward! a 


villain! a—a—— 
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“ Hush, brother,” interrupted John. “Call yourself no ugly 
names. Come, I'll lead you home. Where is it that you 
live?” 

“In the Fort.” 

“Good. Place your hand on my shoulder—like that. Now 
follow, slowly, after me.” 

For awhile both men walked on in silence. The havildar, 
Goolam Sing, was the first to speak. 

“Brother,” said he, “how miserable your lot in life must be. 
How you must long to have a peep at this fair world of ours— 
at the sun—the trees—the birds, and—ah, yes—your very self. 
Is it not so?” 

“Sometimes. Yet my lot in life is not miserable. I am 
content; and he who is content is happy. True I have 
tasted of none of what you call the ‘ pleasures of this life,’ but 
equally true is it that I have had no share in its vices. You 
speak of robbers and murderers—of man doing his utmost to 
harm his fellow man—oh, horrid! horrid! Nay, I desire not to 
see this. God, in his goodness, has made me blind. My world 
is a happy one; yours, full of contention. I hear people say, 
‘Thoo! Thoo! Mang sala hi!’ Again I hear people talking of 
rajahs—whoever they be—as if they were gods. In my estima- 
tion, all men are equal. And I will prove it to you. The other 
day I was called in to sing before some person who thought a 
deal of himself. I heard him telling a friend of his, after I had 
finished singing, that he could trace his house back some four 
hundred years or more. It was on the tip of my tongue to tell 
him that mine I could trace further still—and his, too, if he 
would let me—to our first parents. Then, too, of what was man 
made? Earth. And, when we die, to what will we return ?— 
Earth. No two sorts of earth either. The rich will not turn to 
diamond dust, but all to one sort: this common earth that we 
now tread. No,no. We are equals, all of us, in birth; and we 
must love one another because we are brofhers—children of the 
same parents. We do find it hard, perhaps, to love those who 
have injured us, but if we have the will, success is sure.” 

“ Inshallah !” exclaimed the havildar. “Brother, who would 
have thought that such wisdom was in you? My friend,” said 
he, stepping forward and grasping John’s hand, “you have 
taught me a lesson that I shall never forget—a lesson of love. 
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Henceforth all men I shall treat alike. No more will I look 
upon those who are poorer than I as below me. Allah help 
me!” 

“He will.” 

“ Ameen.” 

And the havildar embraced John. 

“Your home is near now,” remarked John. “I will leave you 
and hasten back and snatch a few hours’ sleep.” 

“Not so,” replied the other. “I have made a good resolution, 
and now I see an opportunity of acting upon it. You must 
make your home with me.” 

John at first refused to accept this offer ; but, being pressed by 
the havildar, he consented, but on one condition: that he should 
have three days’ liberty to make a last tour around Bombay. It 
goes without saying that the three days were granted him. John 
kept his promise, and the few remaining years of his life were 
spent in happiness with the havi/dar. 
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“The house that Jack Built.” 
By DARLEY DALE, 


Author of “FariR KATHERINE,” “THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH etc. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MISS DORCAS PLAYS A TRICK ON HER NIECE. 


Miss Dorcas Keppel had a lover. 

The statement will hardly be credited, but it is true. 

She was elderly, plain and unattractive, yet one man loved her 
and was single for her sake, and, unless he prevailed on her to 
accept him, likely to remain so. This gentleman was the Rev. 
Josiah Dobson, a zealous and active member of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. 

He had loved Miss Dorcas in the days’ of her youth, when she 
was a merry, healthy, hoydenish girl; he loved her when she 
became a rather''masculine and strong-minded young woman ; 
he continued to love her now she was getting old and had lost 
that “deauté du diable,” which every woman, however plain, 
enjoys once in her life—the beauty of youth. 

As a girl Miss Dorcas scorned Mr. Dobson’s affection, and 
ridiculed him ; as a woman she declined his affection, and ceased 
to ridicule him. As an elderly spinster she still refused to accept 
his affection, but she respected him. 

Query, would she ultimately accept it ? 

Mr. Dobson hoped she would ; Mr. Dobson even ventured to 
think she would, but the wish was father to the thought. 

From twenty to thirty years of age Miss Dorcas hated men, 
and thought love nonsense ; from thirty to forty she merely des- 
pised men, and thought love a necessary evil ; from forty to her 
present age she thought men a necessary evil and love a mixed 
good. 

If she only lived long enough, it seemed possible she might 
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end in respecting men, and in thinking love the highest good ; but 
even if she modified her views to this extent, it did not follow that 
her opinion as to marriage would change also. 

She was one of those women to whom the thought of marriage 
always had been, and probably always would be, repulsive. She 
was happy in her life ; her horse, her dogs, her garden, combined 
to satisfy all the needs of her nature ; the maternal instinct was 
undeveloped, perhaps did not even exist in her. The sight of a 
child did not bring any pang, of an unsatisfied yearning, to her 
heart, as it does tosome childless women. She disliked children 
only less than she disliked men, and she disliked them less 
because, as she was wont to say, they were smaller, so there was 
less to dislike. 

There was not a spark of sentimentality in her nature; she 
needed no sympathy that her collie and her fox-terrier could not 
supply ; she was entirely devoid of vanity, and had never expe- 
rienced any wish to show the world how one man at least was 
her willing slave, a trait which is at the bottom of the desire for 
marriage in many a girl’s heart, if that complex organ were care- 
fully analyzed. 

But there did exist under her hard exterior a well of pity for 
real suffering of every kind, but the suffering must be real to reach 
that well; and the pity was stirred each time she refused Mr. 
Dobson, for each time she refused him she knew he suffered dis- 
appointment and mortification. 

When he was in England, Mr. Dobson came to Jersey every 
year to see Miss Dorcas and discover if she had changed her mind 
with regard to him. He had been abroad for the last five years, 
instructing the natives of the wilds of Manitoba in some of the 
elementary truths of Christianity, and he returned to England the 
Christmas after Amy Keppel married. 

A few weeks after Mrs. Lockwood’s confession of her falsifica- 
tion of the census paper, Miss Dorcas had a letter from Mr. 
Dobson, saying he should like to pay Jersey a visit in February. 
It was now an understood thing that he stayed with the Miss 
Keppels on these occasions, Miss Keppel considering herself a 
sufficient chaperon for her sisters, and he invariably stayed a fort- 
night—never more, never less. 

For fourteen days he laid siege to Miss Dorcas’s virgin heart ; 
if at the end of that time the fortress remained impregnable, he 
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retired. During his visit the Miss Keppels always gave an enter- 
tainment called a “drawing-room meeting.” It consisted of tea 
and cakes, preceded by a prayer meeting, at the close of which 
Mr. Dobson gave an account of his missionary labours in foreign 
parts. 

A certain set of people in the island delighted in this form of 
amusement, particularly when it took place at Saumarez Cottage ; 
because the Miss Keppels knew all the best people in the island, 
and though on these occasions they invited many who were not 
in society, they were known to be exceedingly particular as to 
their acquaintances ; so a drawing-room meeting there was con- 
sidered very select. 

A few days before Mr. Dobson arrived, Miss Keppel issued 
invitations for one of these entertainments, and then it was Miss 
Dorcas determined to punish Amy, for the trick she had played 
on her. 

Now Mrs. Lockwood was far more careful, as to whom she 
knew, than even her aunts. While they admitted many quiet 
people, who did not goto balls and dinner parties, to their visiting 
list, Mrs. Lockwood was most careful to exclude these ‘‘ hum- 
drums,” as she called them, from hers, and nothing would have 
annoyed her more than, if accidentally meeting them at her aunt’s 
house, they had made the fatal mistake of introducing them to 
her. 

Anything more distasteful to the beautiful Mrs. Lockwood, 
the acknowledged belle of Jersey, than a drawing-room meeting, 
it would be impossible to conceive ; nevertheless, Miss Dorcas 
took care she should have an invitation, and she put in a little 
note with the invitation card, on which it merely appeared that 
Miss Keppel would be at home on February 2oth, from three 
to six. 

Now Miss Dorcas had been very cold and distant to Amy, 
ever since she and Jack Jimpson met at the cottage ; therefore, 
when Amy received the following note, she took it as a flag of 
truce, and as it was Lent and she had no other engagement she 
accepted the invitation. 


“ Saumarez Cottage. 
“ DEAR AMY, 
“We are having a party on the 2oth, and I hope you will 
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be able to come. There will be all the elect of Jersey, so of 
course you will make an effort to be present. My friend Mr. 
Dobson is staying with us, and I know you are curious to see 
him, so come early. Sophy sends her love. 


“ Your affectionate aunt, 
“ DORCAS KEPPEL.” 


“The elect. I suppose she means the 4¢e,” said Amy as she 
read the note; but Miss Dorcas meant literally what she had 
said, and as she grimly remarked to Mr. Dobson, singularly 
out of place, would the fashionable Mrs. Lockwood be among 
them. 

The order of proceeding at these meetings was, first conver- 
sation, then prayers, hymns and the address, and finally tea ; 
the guests began to arrive at three punctually, most of them 
being aware that the first hymn would be sung at half-past 
three. 

At a quarter-past three Mrs. Lockwood was announced, and 
to her amazement found on entering, that the drawing-room was 
arranged like a lecture hall, with rows of chairs and forms, and 
at one end a harmonium, and a table, containing a big bible and 
a glass of water, on a raised platform. 

The room was nearly full, but on glancing round Amy saw 
that, with the exception of one or two parsons, there was not a 
soul she knew present. 

What did her aunts mean by asking her to meet such a set ? 
All the frumps and humdrums in Jersey were there, and not 
a single knowable person among them. 

There was scarcely a girl in the room, and not one man under 
thirty, except a consumptive curate. 

There was not even a civilian, let alone an officer, to speak to, 
except some old gouty evangelical generals. 

How dared they ask her, the rage of Jersey, the belle of 
the season, the leader of fashion, to such a ghastly entertain- 
ment? And what on earth were they going to do on that plat- 
form ? 

Was this a conjuring entertainment? If so was that tall, thin, 
dark man in‘a white tie the conjurer ? 

Amy felt sure this man was Mr. Dobson, but as her Aunt 
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Dorcas advanced to meet her, she let off a little of the bottled-up 
anger within her breast in the question : 

“Ts that dark ugly man the conjurer, Aunt Dorcas ?” 

“Conjurer? there is no conjurer here. The gentleman you are 
looking at is Mr. Dobson; he is going to conduct the meeting ; 
his addresses are so beautiful, I am sure you will enjoy it,” said 
Miss Dorcas, leading Amy to a seat. 

“Oh! is it a séance? I delight in spiritualism. Please put me 
near the platform,” said Amy. 

“T mean to,” said Miss Dorcas, pausing once or twice on her 
way to a seat, to introduce her beautiful niece to some people, it 
had hitherto been Mrs. Lockwood’s object in life to avoid know- 
ing, finally planting her between two very strait-laced ladies 
whom she carefully introduced. Amy was inwardly fuming ; she 
saw Miss Dorcas was purposely annoying her, but though she 
could have cried for vexation, she bowed most graciously and 
smiled her sweetest smile, as she responded to the introduc- 
tions. 

“Is it a séance, Aunt Dorcas?” repeated Amy. 

“No, it is a missionary meeting ; we shall open it with prayer 
immediately, after which Mr. Dobson will give us an account of 
his work among the Indians,” said Miss Dorcas grimly, leaving 
Amy wedged in between her most evangelical friends, so far 
from the door that retreat was absolutely impossible. 

There for two long hours Mrs. Lockwood sat, inwardly cursing 
her fate, her aunts, her would-be uncle, his Indian converts, his 
anecdotes, his zeal, his faith and his unctious manner, and the 
frumps and goody-goody folks around her. But though she 
suffered, not one sign of suffering was allowed to appear on that 
beautiful face; bored to death as she was, not a yawn did she 
indulge in; sleepy as she felt in the close room, not once did her 
long lashes kiss her beautiful cheeks ; Miss Dorcas was watching 
her with the eye of an eagle, but Amy would have died rather 
than give her enemy one sign, that her punishment was keenly 
felt. 

Her 7é/e was to pretend to enjoy it most thoroughly, and as 
she was a perfect actress, she succeeded so well that Miss Dorcas 
was fairly puzzled. When at length the last hymn was over, and 
Mr. Dobson's admirers were permitted to enjoy their tea, after 
the spiritual feast they had been revelling in, Mrs. Lockwood 
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declared to Mr. Dobson, she had never enjoyed anything so much 
in her life, and completely fascinated every one, by her beauty and 
charming manners. - 

“T’ll cut every one of these people the next time I meet them,’ 
said Amy to herself, as she at last took leave, thanking her aunts 
for the treat they had given her. 

But when she reached home her pent-up feelings found vent, in 
a way that surprised even her husband, who was no stranger to 
such ebullitions, 

Mr. Lockwcod was in the drawing-room when his wife came 
in, nursing a Dandy Dinmont, which jumped at Amy’s muff to 
welcome her. 

“ How dare you, Jock! I’ll make you remember that, sir,” said 
Amy, seizing a little dog-whip that hung on the bell, and flogging 
the dog well with it. 

“That will do, Amy; he did not hurt your muff,” said Jack, 
rather unwisely. 

“Get out, sir; I wish you were Aunt Dorcas, and why do you 
interfere with me, Jack? If you went out with meas you ought, 
I should not be subject to such insults. I could scream with 
rage. I wish I had Aunt Dorcas here, the old wretch ; how I hate 
her, I do, I do,” said Mrs. Lockwood, seizing the first thing she 
could lay hands on, which happened to be a new antimacassar, 
and tearing it up to atoms and then dancing on it. 

“My dear child, what has happened ?” said Jack, heroically 
restraining a strong desire, to laugh at his wife’s childish 
passion. 

“ Happened indeed! Nothing, except that your wife has been 
insulted, and goaded to desperation for two mortal hours ; that is 
of no consequence, of course ; you don’t care in the least; I am 
no more to you than your horse, less than your dog,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Lockwood, venting her rage on her husband, since there was 
no one else to vent it on. 

“Amy, you have no right to say such things. You know 
perfectly well, if any one has dared to insult my wife, I shall know 
what measures to take,” said Jack gravely, and with a look of 
determination on his handsome face, that boded ill to any one who 
should be so bold. 

Jack Lockwood was strangely altered, in the bare six months 
which had elapsed since his marriage. He looked five or six 
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years older, than when he was staying at Oxburgh the previous 
June; instead of showing his former careless, smiling, good- 
humoured face, he was grave almost to melancholy ; he rarely 
laughed, he looked as he was, a disappointed man, who, having 
tasted the joy and sorrow of life, had found it all vanity and 
vexation of spirit. 

He was handsomer than before, for his features, formerly so 
mobile and so rarely in repose, were now settled into a calm 
sternness, from which they were seldom disturbed. There was a 
fixedness of purpose now on the formerly smiling lips ; there was 
a look of intense sadness in the formerly merry eyes. 

The best thing which could have happened to Jack Lockwood, 
and the thing for which he silently hungered, was to be ordered 
on active service, where, in the excitement of the pursuit of glory, 
he would have forgotten the bitter sorrow of his domestic life. 
Here in Jersey, with comparatively little to do, though his post 
of adjutant gave him a fair amount of routine employment, he 
was apt to brood over his troubles, and perhaps to exaggerate 
them. Anolder man might have borne them better, but Jack 
was still young, and the young are wont to take a morbid 
pleasure, in the contemplation of their own sorrows and disap- 
pointments. 

Self-pity is eminently a vice of youth, though indulged in in 
later years. 

He was conscious that there was some truth in Amy's reproach ; 
she was much more to him than his horse or his dog, but she was 
much less than his wife ought to have been. He had never really 
loved her, he had been fascinated by her beauty, and in a fit of 
pique he had engaged himself to her, to find too late how she 
had deceived him, and now that her real character was known to 
him, he knew there was not a speck of real love for her in his 
breast. 

He was proud of her ; it was gratifying to his masculine vanity 
to own, the woman other men went mad about ; he respected 
her in a certain way, for with all her faults Amy, though a flirt. 
was true to him; she told her husband of all the admiration 
and attention she received; and he knew he could trust her 
implicitly never to give, even Jersey gossips, the least handle for 
scandal. 

He had'no fear that his beautiful wife, cruelly as she had 
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deceived him before marriage, would ever betray him after.. The 
incident of the bracelet Jack Jimpson had in his boyish folly 
given her, had been duly related to Jack, who had been amused 
at the manner, in which his wife had treated the subject. 

He admired her, he was proud of her, he respected her, he 
trusted her, but he did not love her. 

Nevertheless, he was ready to avenge any insult, which had been 
offered her, and to resent any intimation on her part, that he was 
unwilling to do so. 

“Take them, then; take your riding whip and go and flog 
Aunt Dorcas till she howls for mercy ; break it over the shoulders 
of that canting creature, who has been prosing away for two 
hours about converted Indians; shake the breath out of all those 
humdrum women, she dared to introduce to me, and then 
I shall believe you,” said Amy, throwing herself on to a 
sofa, and relieving her pent-up feelings in a burst of hysterical 
weeping. 

Jack was completely mystified ; he could not conceive what 
had happened to upset his wife so thoroughly, for Amy was by 
no means given to tears ; they were too disfiguring to be indulged 
in often. 

Conscious that he was often wanting in any outward demon- 
stration of affection or sympathy, for, though always courteous, 
he was rarely affectionate, never loving, he rose, and seating him- 
self by her side, took her hands in one of his and bent over 
her. 

“ Amy, dear, what has happened? I am sorry you have been 
so annoyed ; tell me what it is.” 

“It is Aunt Dorcas ; she asked me to a party, and when I got 
there I found it was a horrid prayer-meeting ; nobody was there, 
literally nobody, only a room full of quite impossible people, 
and she introduced half of them to me,” sobbed Amy. 

Amy’s face was hidden in the sofa pillow, so she did not see the 
smile, Jack could no longer repress, at learning the cause of all 
this vexation. Relieved to find it was nothing more serious, 
Jack kissed away her tears, and perhaps felt nearer to loving his 
wife than he had ever done. 

After all she was but a child, some women are children all 
their lives ; she ‘was one of them ; he must not judge her too 
harshly. 
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 “ How silly of me to be in such a passion ; but, really, if that 
man Dobson had told one more anecdote about his converts, 
I should have gone into screaming hysterics, 1 am sure. There, 
I won't cry any more, and I did not mean to be cross to you and 
Jock [ll pay Aunt Dorcas out for this ; I have just thought of 
a way,” said Amy rallying. 

' “T would leave her alone if I were you; she is rather a 
dangerous woman to interfere with; I would rather have her 
for my friend than my foe,” said Mr. Lockwood. 

Amy said no more on the subject ; she did not mean to take 
her husband any further into her confidence, but she did mean 
to pay Miss Dorcas in her own coin. 

Saturday is market day in Jersey, and on Saturday morning 
{t is the fashion to resort to the market, and pretend to do a 
little marketing ; some people do buy butter and fruit and fowls, 
some confine their marketing to the purchase of flowers, of which 
there is an abundant supply the whole year round. But the 
real object of this market parade, which begins about twelve and 
lasts till the one o’clock gun, is to meet each other and laugh 
and talk and flirt and exchange the latest scandal. 

Mrs. Lockwood generally went to market ; she was one of the 
celebrities of the island, and the market !parade would be flat 
without her, so mindful of her duty to society she attended it. 
She started off on the Saturday after Miss Keppel’s drawing- 
room meeting, in great glee; she would probably meet most of 
the people, to whom Miss Dorcas had on that occasion intro- 
duced her, and she promised herself the great pleasure of cutting 
them all dead. 

Jack Jimpson as usual met her at the gate of the market, 
and was permitted to carry her*pretty market basket. Several 
officers soon joined her, and with this escort she promenaded 
the markets, staring blankly at several of Miss Dorcas’s hum- 
drum friends, who bowed most gushingly to her, and were both 
amazed and mortified to find their salutations unreturned. 

Mrs. Lockwood’s basket was soon filled jwith the choicest 
flowers, the market produced, each officer vieing with the other 
in procuring the best he could find. Then she insisted on going 
through the fish market, ostensibly to look at the great conger 
lying about like huge snakes, among the baskets of ormers, 


and the untempting dog-fish with their great ugly heads and 
35 
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spotted backs of dingy red; ostensibly to look at these, really 
to try the devotion of her escort, and see how many could put 
up with the fearful and wonderful odours of the place, for the 
sake of enjoying her society. 

Here she met Miss Dorcas and Mr. Dobson, too much 
absorbed in admiring some prawns to notice her, but she 
pointed them out, as the most interesting lovers in the island, to 
her escort. 

Later in the morning, as she was returning with the faithful 
Jack, she met Miss Keppel, and took occasion to expatiate on the 
delightful afternoon, she had recently enjoyed so much. 


“TI am so glad you liked it, Amy dear; I was so afraid you” 


might find it dull. Between ourselves, the good man is apt to 
be prosy sometimes, but he is going away on Monday; Dorcas 
has refused him again.” 

This last remark was said in a low, mysterious, confidential 
tone, but Jack Jimpson overheard it, and commented on it to 
Mrs. Lockwood when they were alone. 

“Tam glad Miss Dorcas has sent that missionary about his 
business. It would be an awful pity, if such a jolly woman as 
she is, were to go and get married.” 

“Do you think so?” said Amy; but she was thinking of the 
revenge she meant to have on Miss Dorcas—revenge which 
would also fall on Mr. Dobson, and wondering how she could 
obtain his address surreptitiously, when it struck her her com- 
panion might accomplish it for her, if she confided in him. 

“Jack, Aunt Dorcas and Mr. Dobson have played me a very 
shabby trick ; now I want to be revenged on them: can you get 
me his London address?” said Amy. 

“Twill. Miss Dorcas has treated me rather shabbily too, so 
I owe her one,” said Jack. 

“Why, what has she done to offend you?” asked Amy. 

“Told my father that you and I, were at the Catholic 
church that Sunday, and he has threatened to send me off to 
the Cape if I ever go there again; we had no end of a shindy 
about it.” 

Jack was in the Jersey militia, trying to get into the army by 
the back-door, for his father was a poor man, rich in children, 
and could not afford to send him to Sandhurst, and Jack was 
bent on being a soldier. 
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“What would you do at the Cape?” asked Amy. 

“Nothing. I would not go. I would enlist as a private first, 
so I told my father, and we had a tremendous row, thanks to 
Miss Dorcas, for I feel sure she must have told him, although it 
is unlike her, but I don’t know who else could have done so. 
She had heard it, for she told me so herself.” 

“Tt is just like her, [think ; I can’t bear Aunt Dorcas. Never 
mind, we'll have our revenge ; you get me the address of Mr. 
Josiah Dobson, and then I’ll reveal my plot; it is a deep-laid 
one,” said Mrs. Lockwood. 

Jack promised again, delighted to have a secret with his 
beautiful patroness, whose influence over him was anything 
but beneficial, for the boy neglected his studies for the sake 
of her society, and his father’s threat was no idle one; he 
meant to carry it out, if this infatuation for Mrs. Lockwood 
continued. 

But it was not Miss Dorcas, who had enlightened Mr. Jimpson 
as to his son’s conduct ; he learnt it first from Miss Lydia, and 
then, to salve his own conscience for acting on information 
gained in such a manner, he .went to some Catholics he knew and 
asked if it were true. 


CHAPTER XV. 
CONCERNS JOY CHIEFLY. 


LIFE is like a game of whist. 

It is a game in which there is great deal of shuffling and 
cutting, and occasionally some misdealing. 

It is a game in which honours do not always count. © 

It is a game in which love, war, riches and labour, of which 
hearts, clubs, diamonds and spades are the symbols, are the 
subjects we play with, victory the object we play for. 

It is a game in which there is many an odd trick. 

It is a game in which when hearts are frumps love generally 
wins ; when spades, labour ; when diamonds, riches ; when clubs, 
strength. 

In the rubber in which Amy Keppel played dummy 
against Joy and Jack Lockwood, hearts were trumps, and Joy 
and Jack had them all, but Amy cheated and won the game 
unfairly. 
35° 
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And Joy’s loss was one from which she could never recover 
wholly ; for she lost all that then made life worth living to her, 
at any rate all that made youth sweet to her. Perhaps when 
she grew older, she might find life has other lesser joys than love, 
but for some years at least it would be bitter and hard; mere 
existence rather than life. 

‘So Joy went to Venice, and learnt to love the Venetian 
painters ; to delight in Tintoretto’s golden tints and marvellous 
drawing, in Titian’s glorious colours and Veronese’s ceiling paint- 
ngs, in Belliniss Madonnas and Carpaccio’s St. Ursula; in the 
marble palaces, and the canals which reflected them; in the 
mosaics of St. Mark’s and the architecture of the Ducal Palace ; in 
the lovely basilica and the beautiful square in which it stands ; in 
the columns at the gate of the Temple Beautiful and the quaint 
Rialto Bridge. 

She steeped her soul in all this beauty ; she wept and prayed 
on the uneven marble floor of St. Mark’s; she listened to the 
band as it played in the great square; she watched the gay and 
motley throng that promenaded to its strains; she gazed in 
wondering admiration at Titian’s Assumption of the Virgin in 
the Accademia; she marvelled at the sleeping virgin beauty of 
St. Ursula in the same gallery; she tried her eyes and 
cricked her neck over Tintoretto’s frescoes in the dark Scuola of 
San Rocca; she spent hours every day in a gondola ; she tried 
to drop her sorrow into the green silent waters, of the canals as 
she glided over them; and she succeeded in carrying it with 
her wherever she went. 

Women, it is said, delight in sorrow; they are accused of 
nursing their griefs ; while men are always allowed to be in love 
with women, when they choose to think so, women are accused 
of being in love with love, nine times out of ten. There may be 
truth in the indictment, but Joy did not delight in her sorrow ; 
she had no need to nurse her grief; it gnawed night and day at 
her breast, and the bitterest part of her pain was she was in love, 
not with love, not with an ideal person, but with a real living 


‘man, and that man—there lay the sting, there the venom, there 


the poison, there the shame: that man was married to another 


woman. , 
It was bad enough to love one who could never be hers ; but 


to love one whom it was a sin to love, was to a pure innocent 
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heart like Joy’s, gall and wormwood and pain which ate into her 
very soul, like vitriol into iron. 

But it was a cleansing fire, a purgatorial pain to which she 
was subjected, and her nature being of gold, she came out the 
purer. No need to dwell on this period of Joy’s life ; it was a 
dark one, why should we seek to penetrate the darkness ? 

Dissection of suffering such as hers, is as unpleasant as the 
dissection of a human body, and not necessary, for it does not 
forward science, and however well it may be done, it is debased 
art. 

This nineteenth century is terribly wanting in reserve ; at the 
rate we are going now, it will be stripped of every atom of 
clothing before it leaves us; it will die naked; it is impatient 
of all mystery; it will tolerate no secrets; it delights in ex- 
posing all its inmost thoughts, all its secret parts, all its wounds 
and sores, all its deformities and diseases to the eyes of a curious 
public. 

Give us back a wise reticence, a holy reserve ; let some corner 
of the human heart be sacred ; or if the individual soul must 
pour forth its guilt and misery, its grief and suffering, let it do 
so in the legitimate place for such confessions: most sensible 
people will agree that the public press is not that place. 

The Oxburghs remained in Venice till the following May, 
and then, to the squire’s intense delight, the doctor said 
Mrs. Oxburgh might return to England, for though he had 
done his best to make his life in Venice as like his home-life 
as possible, it had in his opinion fallen lamentably short of his 
ideal. 

The winter abroad had been very beneficial to Mrs. Oxburgh, 
and though she would always be more or less of an invalid, she 
was stronger than she had been for years. Joy too was now 
quite well and not sorry to get back to England. 

The most important change which had taken place, since they 
left England was Mr. Selsey’s loss, which turned out to be fully 
as great as he had anticipated. Joy begged to be allowed to 
spend a day or two with her sister, on her way to Oxburgh, and 
found her as happy as possible in her new home. 

The Selseys had moved into the Rectory at Lady-day, and 
Joy found them quite settled in the house, which was not a bad 
one, though small after the mansion they formerly lived in; but 
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the locality of Shadwell, where it was situated, is one no one 
would live in from choice. 
The carriage and horses, the men-servants and the yacht had 


‘all been given up, and Joy found Frances and Mr. Selsey quite 


as happy without them as with them. 

“The real trial is the cook; I am obliged to put up with a 
very inferior one, and you know Tom is very particular about 
cooking ; he is not a large eater, but he won’t touch his dinner 
unless it is cooked to a nicety, and it worries me so if he does 
not eat. Iam learning a good deal myself, but don’t tell Tom, 
Joy dear; I don’t know what he would say, if he knew I often 
help in the cooking,” said Frances. 

“He would be very angry, I am sure. He told me he had 
insisted on your keeping a maid, though you wanted to give her 
up, you dear good Frances,” said Joy. 

“She will have to be given up in the autumn, when the rooms 
I showed you last night are occupied. We can’t afford a maid as 
well as a nurse,” said Frances blushing. 

“Well, poverty is not the worst evil under the sun, and you 
are not really poor now, are you?” said Joy with a sigh. 

“Poor, no. Iam very rich. I have all I can possibly want ; 
I have the best husband in the world, and we are rich enough to 
spend a thousand a year, on philanthropic schemes, so I don’t see 
where the poverty comes in,” said Frances. 

“ By the way, Frances, how is Rose’s husband getting on?” 

“Famously ; Felix and Tom are most hopeful about him ; he 
has kept sober now ever since Rose left him.” 

“ And where is Rose?” 

“Nobody knows except Felix and Tom; they spirited her 
away in some mysterious fashion, and not even Perriam is in the 
‘secret. He did not wish to know, for fear Mrs. Perriam should 
worm it out of him; but he and Rose correspond through 
Felix.” 

“ And how is Felix?” 

“ As happy as a king, and as busy as a bee; when he is not 
studying he is visiting the poor, he does no end of good, although 
he is not yet fully qualified; and when he is neither studying nor 
visiting he is lecturing. He ought to have a good lorig holiday, 
dear old boy ; tell father to insist on his coming down-with us at 
the end of next month.” 
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“Father is sure to do that, he is wanting to see him very 
much, so is mother. I don’t think we are a prosperous family 
from a worldly point of view, Frances; you have lost money 
and given up half your income to the poor; Felix has given 
his life to serve them, and as for me, I am a miserable failure, 
and must do my best to avoid becoming a cross old maid,” said 
Joy. 

Frances looked at her young sister, so fresh and fair in the 
prime of her youth, the beauty of her great grey eyes deepened 
by the sadness which lay in them, her varying colour and 
changing expression giving the charm of variety to her face, 
now so vivacious, now so sad; and as she looked at the ex- 
pressive face, crowned with its waving auburn hair, the elder 
sister failed to picture the younger, a cross old maid, or an old 
maid at all. 

“Oh, Joy, dear, I hope you will marry some day,” she 
said. 

“T don’t think so, Frances, but I make no boast, for I know 
girls often say they won’t, and change their minds the first time 
they are asked,” said Joy. 

And Frances would rather have heard, a violent protest 
against marriage, than the quiet sadness which rang in this 
remark. 

The next day Joy went back to Oxburgh, where one of her 
first actions was to go and see the Perriams, choosing their tea- 
time that she might find Perriam at home, as well as his less 
amiable consort. 

The cottage was scrupulously clean, and the polished oak 
table with the blue willow-pattern plates, shone like a mirror, 
while the brown earthen tea-pot brewed the best tea in the 
world. 

“Sit down again, please, or I shall go away, and please, Mrs. 
Perriam, give me a cup of tea and a piece of your seed-cake—you 
know I love your cakes—and then tell me‘all the news,” said Joy 
as Perriam and his wife rose on her entrance. 

She seated herself in Rose’s old place, and Perriam thought, as 
he looked at her, that heaven had lent him another daughter for 
a few minutes. 

“All the news I know, Miss Joy, is bad; Rose has left her 
husband, and where she is no one knows,” said Mrs. Perriam. 
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“Mr. Felix and Mr. Selsey know, and we know she is very . 


well and very comfortable,” said Perriam. 

“ And I know what God has joined together man ought not to 
put asunder, and of course Mr. Selsey knows it too; that is why 
he has helped to separate them,” said Mrs. Perriam. 

“ Wife! wife!” began Perriam in an expostulatory tone. 

“ Of course it is; he knows the commandments were made to 
be broken ; if there were no commandments there would be no 
sins, and if there were no sins, there would be no parsons nor 
ministers. There was bound to be commandments and folks to 
disobey them, to give the clergy a chance of a living,” said Mrs. 
Perriam. 

“ What a lovely theory, Mrs. Perriam. I must tell Mr. Selsey 
that ; he is coming down here next month, and Mr. Felix too, so 
we shall all be together again. Perhaps some of us will succeed 
in getting out of them, what they have done with Rose. I hope 
we shall have some fine weather while they are here,” said Joy. 

“Ah! but we want rain, Miss Joy; we want rain,” said 
Perriam. 

“ You are always wanting rain, Perriam,” laughed Joy. 

“ Ah! Miss Joy, so he is; I never saw such a man for rain in 
my life ; he is as discontented as ever,” said Mrs. Perriam. 

This was a case of the kettle calling the saucepan black, for a 
more contented man than Perriam did not live. 

“ Rain is like sorrow, Miss Joy. It is better for us to have too 
much, than too little of both,” said Perriam. 

“TI dare say you are right, Perriam. Captain, what do you 
say ?” said Joy, turning to The Captain, who was now nearly full 
grown. 

The Captain looked up at his mistress with an intelligent light 
in his sympathetic eyes, which seemed to say he understood and 
knew all about it; and probably he did, for if a man has no 
secrets from his valet, Joy had none from The Captain. 

He was her constant companion. He slept in her room; he 
rode, and drove, and walked with her—at least, he followed 
wherever she went ; his silky ears received her most secret con- 
fidences ; and Joy just then was of opinion that there is no friend 
like a dog. 

Certainly there is no human being, with whom we are so inti- 
mate, as with our pet dogs. We admit them to the secrets of our 
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toilets, as well as of our hearts. Our confidence in them is 
supreme. We are certain not one of our secrets will ever pass 
their faithful lips. We are certain, too, of their sympathy. When 
every one else is cold and distant, they will lick our hands and push 
their cold noses against us, and whether we are right or wrong 
they never contradict us. We are their Providence—our word is 
their law. We treat them as our equals, however apt we may be 
to look down on our neighbours ; and if they engage a large part 
of their owners’ hearts, it is no more than they deserve. 

Blessed be dogs! For surely we shall be the losers if there 
are none in heaven; and as it will be impossible for us to lose 
anything, if we gain heaven, there is some ground for hope that 
dogs may be blessed. 

“ Well, Miss Joy don’t want any more rain, nor sorrow either. 
She looks as if a little sunshine and happiness would be best 
for her,” said Mrs, Perriam, as Joy and The Captain went their 
ways. 

“Yes; she is like my flowers—she wants sunshine,” said 
Perriam. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A SAND-EELING EXPEDITION. 


ONE day early in July, the island of Jersey was electrified by a 
piece of news, which appeared in the daily paper. This news was 
the announcement, of the interesting fact, that the wife of Lieu- 
tenant Lockwood, had presented him with a daughter. 

At Saumarez Cottage the excitement, when the paper was 
brought in one evening (the Jersey local paper is published every 
evening, so as to contain the latest telegrams), was intense. No 
one in the island was more surprised, than Amy’s three maiden 
aunts. 

“It is disgraceful,” said Miss Dorcas. ~ 

“It is a miracle,” said Miss. Lydia. 

“Tt is most extraordinary,” continued Miss Dorcas. 

“ And not well advised,” said Miss Lydia.. 

“Don’t talk nonsense about things you don’t understand, girls. 
After all, you could not expect Amy to announce to the whole 
island she hoped to.be a mother,” said Miss Keppel, who was 
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secretly very much mortified, because Amy had not taken her 
into her confidence. 
: “] pity the poor infant,” said Miss Dorcas, 

“TI confess my sympathies are more with the mother. I am 
afraid Amy will find a baby a great tie,” said Miss Keppel. 

“ She will have to give up some balls and parties, and see less 
ot Jack Jimpson. It is a very good thing for him that she is hors 
we combat for the next month,” said Miss Dorcas. 

The next morning, just as Miss Keppel was about to start 
and see her niece, she received a letter from Mr. Lockwood, 
begging her to go over at once, and use all her influence to per- 
suade Amy not to bring her baby up by hand, as she was bent 
on doing. 

Miss Keppel said nothing to “the girls” as to the contents of 
her letter, on a subject so beyond their ken; but she went off 
feeling very important, and very hopeful as to the success of her 
mission. ' 

In this, however, she was destined to disappointment. Mrs. 
Lockwood obstinately refused to nurse her baby, and no argu- 
ments as to duty, or the benefit the poor delicate baby would 
derive from it, were of the slightest avail. 

She was very angry because the baby was a girl instead of a 
boy; furious because it was delicate ; very cross at having to 
keep in her room for two or three weeks; and very impatient to 
-be up and out. Miss Keppel could do nothing with her, and she 
went home shocked at her niece’s want of feeling, and less 
infatuated with her than heretofore. 

As for Jack, his heart went out to his tiny little daughter, and 
he was delighted because once or twice, when he took it up in his 
firm hands, it ceased wailing. At Miss Keppel’s suggestion, he 
engaged a wet nurse for it, but the doctor warned him, it was 
‘very doubtful if they would rear the child. 

However, the tiny creature, who had been so anxious to come 
into the world, was in no immediate hurry to leave it; and by 
the time it was a month old, it seemed to have made up its little 
mind, to do. its best to. keep its fragile body and infant soul 
together. It was very tenacious of life, and its foster-mother 
loved it as her own, and would have made any sacrifice to 
‘benefit it. 

The day the baby was a month old,.Mrs,: Lockwood astounded 
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her own nurse, who had not yet left her, by announcing her 
intention of giving and going to a sand-eeling party that day 
week. 

“It is madness, Mrs. Lockwood. You will catch your death 
of cold, standing about on the wet sands, in the night air.” 

“TI am going,” said Mrs. Lockwood ; and she sent out her in- 
vitations, before her husband came back from barracks, when the 
nurse informed him of his wife's intention. 

“It is as much as her life is worth, sir, to go,” said the nurse to 
Mr. Lockwood. 

“We must postpone it, then,” said Jack, and he went to suggest 
this to his beautiful wife. 

Amy was downstairs waiting dinner for him ; she was dressed 
in a pale blue plush tea-gown, and looked so delicately fair and 
lovely, that Jack was for a minute lost in admiration of her 
faultless beauty. 

After inquiring how she was, and a little beating about 
the bush, Jack reverted to the subject which was troubling 
‘him. 

“ By the way, Amy, nurse-says you want to give a sand-eeling 
party this day week. Wouldn’t it be better to postpone it, for a 
few weeks, till you are well enough to go to it yourself?” 

“IT am going to it myself ; you don’t suppose, I should go to the 
expense and trouble of giving a sand-eeling party, for other 
people, do you? We are not so well off as that, now we have all 
this extra expense for the baby,” said Amy pettishly. 

“But, Amy, nurse says it will kill you,” began Jack. 

“Nurse is an old donkey, and you are silly to listen to her. I 
am perfectly well, and I am going to this party; the invitations 
are out, so please don’t worry me about it. As for postponing 
it, that is impossible; the tide won’t suit later; 1 have fixed 
it for the latest possible day,” said Amy, moving to the bell, 
which she rang impatiently for dinner to put an end to the 
conversation. . 

“In that case, I ‘suppose we cannot postpone the party ; all we 
can do is to get Miss Keppel to be the hostess, for I am quite 
sure Dr. Brown will not hear of your going,” said Jack. 

“ Whether he hears of it or not, I shall go,” said Amy,-and she 
lapsed into, sulky silence for the rest of the evening. 

No more was said about the sand-eeling party, for the whole of 
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the intervening week, and Jack hoped Amy had abandoned all 
intention of going to it, particularly as he knew, the doctor 
had told her, he would not answer for the consequences if she 
went. 

The party was to consist of Major Graham and two other 
officers of Jack’s regiment, devoted admirers of Mrs, Lockwood, 
Jack Jimpson, two pretty girls, daughters of an old general, and 
a young artillery officer and his wife, who was a great friend of 
Amy’s and Jack Lockwood. They were to meet on St. Aubin’s 
Sands at half-past nine in the evening, and to return to the 
Lockwoods’ between twelve and one for supper. 

“ Have you ordered a fly, Jack?” asked Amy at dinner on the 
day of the party. 

“No, I can walk down,” said Jack, noticing for the first time 
that his wife was in morning dress. 

“But I can’t; please to send for one,” said Amy, with an 
expression of mulish obstinacy on her face, which Jack knew by 
experience it was impossible to dispel, except by yielding to it. 

“ Amy, you must not go, you really must not. It would be 
almost suicidal,” said Jack. 

“TI am going,” persisted Amy. 

“Amy, I don’t often ask you to give up anything to please 
me ; but for my sake, give it up, will you, dear?” said Jack, and 
there was a tenderness in his voice, Amy rarely heard, but which 
for all that, was sweet to her ears. 

Perhaps she was only trying him, perhaps she longed to hear 
that tender note again, perhaps his pleading was more to her 
than he thought, but still she answered : 

“T am going.” 

And Jack was piqued and said no more. He sent for the fly, 
for since she was determined to go, he must see that she ran as 
little risk as possible ; and when they were starting, he insisted 
on her fur-cloak being put into the carriage, saying that, although 
it was sultry now, the night air would be cold. 

The meeting place was at Millbrook, on the St. Aubin’s road, 
about twenty minutes’ drive from the Lockwoods’ house. It was 
a moonlight night, but the moon looked watery, ane Major 
Graham prophesied rain before they returned. 

Sand-eeling is a game that many people would say was not 
worth the candle, for if shrimping is a back-breaking sport, much 
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more so is sand-eeling, for you must stoop much lower in the 
latter. 

The fisher is furnished with a little rake with which, he or. 
she rakes the wet sand ; then as the silvery little sand-eel jumps 
out, the sand-eeler seizes it if he can, before it reburies itself 
in the soft wet sand, and is lost to sight though to memory 
dear. 

Dearer to anticipation than to memory, for the hope of the 
dainty morsel delicately fried for breakfast, will induce the fisher 
to undergo all the pain and labour its pursuit involves, and this 
labour to a delicate woman is no trifle. 

Then you must make up your mind to get wet feet, for you 
must follow the tide and rake the sand, as soon as the sea has 
receded, and left it wet and glistening in the moonlight. 

But if sand-eeling has its drawbacks, it also has its charms; 
the sport is exciting, and the thrill of delight when you catch 
a silvery, slippery, sliding ‘sand-eel is delicious, especially when 
it is a new experience. It is a pleasure that may pall on an 
unenthusiastic sand-eeler whose spine seems dividing, whose legs 
are aching, whose temples are throbbing, with the rush of blood 
to the head, after two hours of this kind of fishing. 

Then the moonlight lends a romantic charm to it, and 
moonlight nights are always chosen, for amateur sand-eeling 
expeditions. 

The deep blue vault of heaven hangs silent above, the 
shimmering veil cast by the moonlight spreads over it; the 
deeper blue sea rolls below in slow monotonous cadence, and 
the sand-eeler who has time, to raise himself above the sand 
in which he is grovelling, feels his soul filled with a delicious 
sense of rest and peace, as he gazes into the infinite depths of 
space above him, and listens to the voice of the ageless ocean 
below. 

Jack Lockwood and Major Graham were the only two 
members of that party, who had eyes for the star-depths, and 
more than once they found themselves together, leaning on their 
rakes, and gazing up into the mysteries of space. 

“I am going to Oxburgh Hall fora week or two, Jack ; I cross 
to-morrow,” said Major Gfaham in one of these intervals. 

Jack started and changed colour as the thought of Joy 
flashed suddenly into his mind, and with it a suspicion, which 
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amounted to certainty, of Major Graham’s object in going there ; 
but after a short pause he mastered himself sufficiently to 
reply : 

“Are you? I hope you'll enjoy your visit. {Go and see 
my people while you are down there, and remember me to 
old Perriam. By the way, I should like to know how that 
man of mine, who ran away with his pretty daughter is getting 
on. ” 

“Mr. Lockwood, you have a soul above sand-eeling, I see. 
Your wife has caught double as many eels as you have,” inter- 
rupted pretty Mrs. Balfour. 

“TI wish my wife would give up fishing. Dotry and persuade 
her to come home, Mrs. Balfour ; it is nearly midnight,” said 
Jack. 

But Mrs. Lockwood was not to be persuaded to return, she 
was not in the least tired, she meant to fill her basket before she 
gave up, and she was evidently too much occupied with the two 
officers who, to Jack Jimpson’s wrath, were devoting themselves 
to her, to care for Mrs. Balfour’s presence. 

“There is safety in numbers,” says Rory O’More, so Amy, 
who would on no account have strayed away with one man from 
the rest of the party, had no scruple in doing so with two, espe- 
cially as Jack Jimpson was hovering sulkily in the rear. The 
fact that one man was inwardly wishing, the sea would swallow 
up the other, was perfectly well known to her, and added piquancy 
to the entertainment. 

At last the rain came on, and the wiser members of the party 
insisted on going home to supper, and Amy as hostess was 
obliged to go with them. During supper she was the gayest of 
the gay, and the brilliant pink in her cheeks and the brightness 
of her eyes, while they enhanced her beauty, deceived every one 
as to her real state. . 

One person only suspected it, and that person was Jack 
Jimpson. He was depressed, because she had neglected him that 
evening, and when after supper he came to give her Mr. Dobson’s 


address, which he had managed to get, instead of thanking him,. 


she answered pettishly: “Put it down somewhere ; 1 can’t be 
worried with it now.” 

Jack looked hard at her ; she had never snubbed him so before, 
and the foolish boy was hurt to the quick; the hot tears rushed 













































to his eyés, and it required all his manliness to keep them from 
overflowing their bounds. Amy saw it, and a touch of remorse’ i 
seizing her, she added in an under-tone: 

“TI didn’t mean. to be cross.” 

“You are ill,” said Jack. 

“Tam dying,” she answered, in the same low voice. 

“God forbid. You have caught cold. I shall go for the 
doctor at once. If I leave perhaps the others will take the 
hint,” said. Jack, and Mrs. Lockwood was feeling too ill to 
object. 

Ten minutes later every one had left, and she was alone with 
her husband. Every bone in her body ached, her temples 
throbbed violently, a cold shivering feeling kept creeping down 
her back, and yet she was in a burning heat. She had never felt 
so ill before in all her life, and she was dreadfully frightened, for 
she had a horror of illness, and the thought of death was one, she 
never dared to admit. 

“Are you very tired, Amy?” said Jack, when the last guest 
had gone. . 

“Tired! Can’t you see I am ?” but before she could 

finish her sentence, she fell back in her chair in a fainting fit. 
. Mr. Lockwood rang for assistance, and with the help of her 
maid, who always sat up for her, he carried her upstairs and put 
her on her bed, while he went for the doctor, whom he found on 
the point of obeying Jack Jimpson’s summons. 

The doctor returned with Mr. Lockwood, and shook his head 
when he saw the state of affairs. 

“Why did you allow her to go? It was suicide,” he said to 
Jack when he came downstairs. 

“TI could not prevent it,” said Jack. 

“You ought to have prevented it,” thought the doctor, but he 
did not say so in so many words. 

“Is she very ill?” said Jack. 

“Yes; the maid must sit up to-night, and I’ll send a nurse to- 
morrow, unless you have any friend who would come and nurse 
her.” 

“There is her aunt, Miss Keppel” suggested Jack. 

“ By all means; she is a capital nurse, and has plenty of tact, 
and Mrs. Lockwood is not an easy patient to manage. Send for 
her.” 
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So the next morning Jack went for Miss Keppel, and she was 
installed as head-nurse ; the door-bell was taken off; straw laid 
in front of the house ; and fresh bulletins were affixed to the hall- 
door two or three times a day, with a request that inquirers would 
drop their cards into the letter-box. 

For ten days the bulletins were either “seriously ill,” or 
“no better,” or “worse this morning,” or “very restless ;” then 
came “dangerously ill,” and then one morning in Jack’s hand- 
writing, as all the previous ones had been, only two words, “ No 
hope.” 


(Zo be continued.) 














